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Getting Out of the Woods 





Over a year ago, in February of 1933, just before 
the new congress was called in special session, the 
hog producer was getting for hogs on the farm less 
than $3 per hundred, and was faced by the prospect 
of increased production, decreased exports and still 
lower prices. 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS 
OF HOG PRODUCTS 


We also were continuing to produce hogs as if 
the export market for those 8,000,000 hogs still ex- 
isted. The charts below show that the hogs on farms 
January 1, 1933, were not much fewer than the 1919- 











As shown in the chart below, in 1919-23 we export- 
ed on the average the equivalent of 12,000,000 hogs a 
year. In 1933, we were exporting at the rate of 
4,000,000 hogs a year. We had, therefore, 8,000,000 
more hogs to sell to American consumers than in 
the years 1919-23. 


EACH HOG REPRESENTS 
1,000,000. HEAD 


23 average, while the increase in production in 1933 
(which was stimulated by cheap corn) indicated 
a prospect for January 1, 1934, of 64,000,000 hogs 
unless something were done. 
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3,000,000 HEAD OF HOGS ON FARMS 1919-1923 oe 








--- 61,320,000 HEAD OF HOGS ON FARMS- 1933 +55. seek 


“= 64,000,000 HOGS IN PROS 


Hog producers therefore faced a loss in exports of 
8,000,000 head and an increase in production of 
1,000,000 head as compared with the 1919-23 period. 
That meant a surplus of 9,000,000 hogs to dump on 
the domestic market, which had never in history 
absorbed such an excess at decent prices to the pro- 
ducer. The prospect was for $2 hogs on the farm all 
thru 1933 and 1934 unless: drastic action were taken. 

Two problems had to be met. One dealt with the 
merketing period from October, 1933, to October, 


For the next year, October, 1934, to October, 1935, 
it was possible to work out a cooperative program 
so that surplus pigs would not be raised at all. 
Final figures are not available, of course, but a re- 
duction considerably greater than the reduction in 
the current year is being secured thru the corn-hog 
program, 

The hog farmer who, a year ago, was smothered 
under a surplus of hogs, and faced even worse pros- 
pects in the near future, has now got rid of the 
excess that was ruining his market. He has done 
this without reducing hog production below the 


1934. Hogs to be marketed in this period were already 
farrowed, or sows were already bred, by the time the 
agricultural adjustment act was passed and ready. 
To save the market, therefore, pigs and bred sows 
had to be removed. 

Hog farmers and the AAA agreed on a program, 
financed by processing taxes, to buy up spring pigs 
and sows bred for fall litters and also to buy light 
hogs thru the winter of 1933-34. By this means, around 
8,000,000 hogs were removed from the 1933-34 market, 
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amount that has been consumed by the people of 
the United States annually in the past during pros- 
perous years. He has only refused to produce the 
excess hogs that Europe doesn’t want and that the 
consumers of the United States will not take at a 
decent price. 

The rise in prices that has taken place since early 
June, plus the benefits of around $130,000,000 that 
are being paid to hog farmers this summer, give 
a foretaste of the increase in income that hog pro- 
ducers have earned for themselves thru effective 
cooperative action. 
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How Big a Lubricating 


Job Can a Quart of 





H™ is a record of motor 
protection and low con- 
sumption that conclusively 
proves how big a lubricating job 
a quart of oil can do. Six strict- 
ly stock cars, with one fill—five 
quarts only—of six different, 
nationally advertised motor oils 
were run to “destruction” at the 
Indianapolis Speedway under 
AAA Supervision. Under exact- 
ly similar conditions the cars 
were operated until their mo- 
tors failed. Here is the result: 
Oil No. 4 went 1713.2 miles; 
Oil No. 6 went 1764.4 miles; 
Oil No. 5 finished 1815.9 miles; 
Oil No. 1 completed 2266.8 
miles. Oil No. 3 totalled 3318.8 
miles. Oil No. 2, New and Im- 
proved Conoco Germ Processed 
Motor Oil, piled up the amaz- 
ing total of 4729 miles! That 
was 3015.8 miles farther than 
the first oil to go out, and 1410.2 


SANCTION NO, 3001! 


miles farther than the last oil 
to fail. 


Such demonstrated superior 
qualities of greater film strength, 
ability to withstand increased 
heat, resistance to dilution — 
such proved performance 
should guide your future oil 
purchases. 


New and Improved Conoco 
Germ Processed Motor Oil 
saves you money two ways: It 
gives you more miles per fill 
in your car and truck and more 
hours per fill in your tractor. 
And it saves you time and 
money on repairs and parts. 


See your Conoco Agent or 
any Conoco Red Triangle sta- 
tion. They have New and Im- 
proved Conoco Germ Processed 
Motor Oil in convenient and 
economical 5-gallon pails, as 
well as in full and half drums. 


New and Improved 


vy CONOCO 





NENTAL OIL COMPANY presents 
ever NBC |Harry Richman — Jack 
Denny's Music—John B. Kennedy. 
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ONLY WHEELING FENCE CAN 
GIVE YOU GENUINE WHEELING 


HEAVY ZINC COATED 
COP-R-LOY QUALITY 


Only Wheeling Fence is made of genuine Wheeling 
COP-R-LOY fence wire. This wire of unquestioned dura- 
bility is a product of our own mills and is made expressly 
for Wheeling Fence manufacture. And all this company’s 
galvanizing experience of over forty years makes possible 
the unstinted pure zinc coating that protects every inch 

and every rod of Wheeling Fence from atmospheric _ 
corrosion. Here are combined better metal 





and heavy galvanizing with the 
finest of loom workman- 
ship. The result 
is tough, live 
fence that 






extra heavy pure zinc 
coating assures real roof protection. 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 
iT COLUMBUS, OHIO 





will stand up through the years and 
make your fence investment profitable. For 
extremely severe service at somewhat higher cost 
there is Wheeling Lead Coated Fence — lead coated 
over the galvanizing. Sold through dealers everywhere. 
Wheeling Corrugating Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 


ROOF RIGHT THIS TIME — USE 
HEAVY ZINC COATED 


Wheeling Super Chan- su PE R e 
neldrain Roofing, made Vain 
of COP-R-LOY with 


REC.Y, B.PATLOFR 
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RICHMOND 
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Poultry Buyer Gets Two 

Carl J. Bartlett, who runs a poul- 
try buying station at Ottumwa, Iowa, 
believes that it pays to check up on 
parties who offer poultry for sale 
when the birds are brought in gunny 
sacks. When the seller wants to 
know if cash is paid, and acts sus- 
piciously, Bartlett feels that it’s time 
to call the sheriff’s office. Because 
he did this in one case, he is richer 
by a Service Bureau reward, and 
J. E. Vance and wife are both safely 
put away in Iowa’s prisons, where 
they can not rob roosts for several 
years. 

Early in May, two people came 
to Bartlett and offered chickens for 
sale. They acted suspiciously, and 
had the chickens in sacks. They had 
been there before, and Bartlett re- 
membered that they had given dif- 
ferent addresses. Sheriff C. E. Hard- 
ing, of Wapello county, was advised. 
No chickens had been reported lost 
in his county, so he telephoned to 
other sheriffs. In Appanoose coun- 
ty, J. C. Stevenson, a Service Bu- 
reau member, living near Seymour, 
had lost chickens, so Sheriff Roscoe 
Wales brought Stevenson to Ottum- 
wa. In the meantime, the Vances. 
who claimed they were residents of 
Unionville, and that their name was 
Scott, had been held at Ottumwa. 
Sheriff Wales checked at Unionville, 
and there were no Scotts living at 
that place. When he saw the pair 
of thieves, he recognized them as 
the Vances. The case was soon com- 
pleted, and Judge H. H. Carter, on 
hearing the testimony, sent Vance to 
Fort Madison for five years, while 
Mrs. Vance was given a similar sen- 
tence at Rockwell City. 

Southern Iowa, as a result of the 
alertness of Bartlett, has been re- 
lieved of two suspicious characters, 
and the farmers’ poultry houses are 
safer now. Our thanks to Bartlett, 
and a reward check has been sent 
to him. 


Came Back for Coop 

Early in May, Otto Heldt, who 
lives in Saunders county, Nebraska, 
was awakened one morning by the 
squawk of chickens. Some one was 
in his poultry house. He immediate- 
ly notified Sheriff Mengel, at Wahoo, 
and also Town Marshal Ohm, at Yu- 
tan. Reports of the theft were soon 
sent out, and local folks were on the 
lookout for the thieves. 

Meanwhile, George W. Schulz, a 
farmer living near Yutan, discov- 
ered an empty chicken crate near 
the Burlington railroad yards at Yu- 


tan, He at once advised Sheriff 
Mengel of the fact, and so the sher- 
iff, in company with Deputy Haz- 
strom, Marshal Ohm, George Mumm 
and Schulz’ son, Luther, watched 
the yards that night, hoping that 
the thieves would come back. It 
was nearly morning before any one 
appeared. But just as dawn was 
breaking, two men walked up to 
the crates. They were immediatels 
captured. In the meantime, from 
the other direction, an automobile 
containing two other men approached 
the group, and as they stopped the 
sheriff placed handcuffs on them and 
took the quartet to the county jail 

The thieves, who gave their names 
as Carl Johnson, Pearl Bender, Har 
ry Anderson and Fred E. Smith 
when brought before Judge L. D 
Hastings, confessed the theft of the 
chickens from the Heldt farm, and 
were soon on their way to the Ne 
braska state prison for terms of one 
year each. 

Since the Heldt farm is protected 
by the Service Bureau, a reward has 
been paid to Schulz and Heldt fo: 
their good work. 





New Soybean Market 

For a number of years, Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Des Moines 
Iowa, have been buying flax in this 
city and manufacturing linseed oil! 
and linseed oil meal. This year, the 
company is erecting a new million 
bushel elevator for seed storage. At 
present, the company is equipped to 
process 500,000 bushels of flax a 
year, but so far not enough flax is 
produced in this territory to keep the 
plant in operation for more than 
four months in a season. With the 
new seed storage capacity, the com- 
pany plans to buy and process soy- 
beans for about eight months each 
year. Thus, Des Moines is about to 
become an important market for soy: 
beans, as well as a good soybean oil 
meal market. 

It is estimated that more than one- 
half of the Iowa soybean grain crop 
is produced in the counties within a 
hundred-mile radius of Des Moines, 
or within trucking distance of the 
city. Thus, this new enterprise will 
furnish an excellent cash market for 
soybeans, which will be good news 
to Iowa farmers. Soybeans are not 
only a most excellent legume crop 
that will grow on sour soil, but the 
by-product from the oil manufac- 
ture—soybean oil meal—is also 4 
splendid protein concentrate for 
dairy and beef cattle, as well as a 
good supplement to be fed with tank 
age or other protein feeds to hogs 








Things You Want to Know 


Many farmers make a specialty of sending to various experiment 
stations for bulletins along lines that interest them. These collections | 












Fire-proof; leak-proof; 
lightning-proof and 
trouble-proof. This pat- 
ented roofing makes 
your roof last longer and cost you less. 


ST. LOUIS 
UFFALO MINNEAPOLIS 
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If you do not find in 
Wailaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead the articles you want to buy, just let us know 


what you want and we will be giad to give you names-of reiable firms. 











of bulletins are often among the most important of a farmer's tools. | 
It will pay to supplement these station bulletins with some of the ex- 
cellent booklets put out by manufacturers in their special fields. Here 
is a list of titles of booklets prepared by such companies and available 
to our subscribers at no charge: 


0 The Truth About Lye 

O Talks on Turkey Diseases 
0 First Aid to Baby Chicks 
O Farm Sanitation 

O Vacation Literature 

O Vaccination Simplified 


O Scientific Poultry Feeding 

O Calf Feeding 

O Chick Pointers 

O How to Treat Coccidiosis 

O Prevention of Pox, Canker and 
Roup 


Check the booklet you want, with your name and address below, 
clip and mail to Free Booklet Department, Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 
































WALLACE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers 


Published every other Saturday, at 
1912 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Copyright, 1934, “py the Wallace Pub- 
lishing Company. All persons are warned 
ae a any part of the con- 
tents of thi iS paper without giving credit 
by adding: rom Wallaces’ Farmer and 
| lowa MR Des Moines, Iowa. 
| Subscription perce. postpaid, $1.00 for 
two years, bi-weekly. Canadian subscrip- 
tion, $4.50; other foreign countries, 
$2.50 for two years. 
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Farmers Check Chinch Bugs 


Make Plans in Case 1935 Happens to Be a Chinch Bug Year 


HINCH bug loss is being held down 
t in southern Iowa. A possible loss of 50 
per cent of the corn crop from chinch 
bugs was indicated for the southern third of 
lowa a few weeks ago, according to Dr. Carl J. 
Drake, state entomologist. Now Doctor Drake 
estimates that the probable loss has been re- 
duced to 10 per cent in this area, altho some 
farmers report that the loss will go higher in 
their loealities. 

The work done in the last few weeks has 

ved $15,000,000 worth of corn. Barricades 
have been thrown up around hundreds of 
thonsands of corn fields. Creosote oil by the 
thousands of gallons has been spread. 

The federal government sent $340.000 worth 
of oil into southern Towa for free distribution. 
lowa’s state secretary of agriculture, Ray 
Murray, sueceeded in getting combined state 
and federal action to buy more oil, with all 
but 5 cents a gallon of the cost being absorbed 
by federal and state funds. 

As a result, many fields have been saved 
from destruction where the bues were thick- 
est. The battle still continues, since dry 
weather has helped the bugs, but the Iowa 
farmer is repelling the attack much more sue- 
cessfully than seemed possible a few weeks 
ago. 

Other corn belt states have been having a 
harder time. Missouri and southern Illinois 
have been sustaining a heavier attack from 
the bugs, and inroads have been made on the 
crop even in central Illinois. 


Lay Plans Now for 1935 


While the immediate crisis seems to be 
about over, it is not too early to begin to lay 
plans in ease 1935 also happens to be a chineh 
bug year. Until there is a material change in 
the drouth situation in the corn belt, until 
we again get a normal rainfall in the spring 
months, we shall have to learn to live with the 
chinech bug. Many farmers who heretofore 
have been unacquainted with this destructive 
inseet are now ready to admit that it is a 
most powerful foe. 

Extremely cold weather will destroy a large 
number of old bugs that carry the species 
thru the winter, and thus aid in reducing the 
number of eggs that will be laid for the first 
brood in wheat and other small grains. And, 
ef course, the smaller the first 








Fighting Bugs 


The hog trough drag and the oil barrier 
have saved thousands of acres of southern 
Iowa corn from the chinch bug this year. 
Farmers all thru the chinch bug area 
should be familiar with these methods in 
case 1935 happens to be a chinch bug year. 

One of the photos below shows the 
double hog trough drag, made of two 
planks about 8 feet long, one 12 inches 
and the other 10 inches wide. The two 
troughs are fastened together by plank 
crosspieces, so as to leave them one foot 
apart at the top. At the front end of each 
trough, a piece of strap iron 11/2 inches 
wide is fastened so as to project two inch- 
es below the V-shaped bottom. This iron 
helps to dig into the ground, so that by 
pulling the drag over a field several times, 
two furrows are made with an elevated 
ridge in the center. 

On this ridge, the oil barrier is placed, 
as shown in the upper photograph. Post 
holes are then dug in the furrow on the 
side away from the corn to be protected, 
or next to the small grain in case the bugs 
are to be prevented from moving out of 
the grain. 








One thing which those in the bug infested 
areas have observed is that the insect has 
moved northward each succeeding year, to the 
extent of from two to three tiers of counties 
in Iowa, as well as in other states. In 1931, 
the bugs did considerable damage in central 
Missouri, and by 1932 they had moved up to 
the northern part of the state, and in a few 
places into the southern tier of counties in 
Iowa. Last year, the southern two tiers of 
Iowa counties became heavily infested, and 
this year the bugs are present in damaging 
numbers in at least four tiers of counties in 

Upper picture, trench made with hog-trough 


drag, with oil spread on top of center ridge. 
Below, the hog-trough drag. 


Iowa, while on the eastern border 
eccupying territory considerably 
that line. 

Now, sinee the first brood of 
reached maturity and have begun to fly, they 
will lay eggs in corn fields as far north as 
Woodbury county, and in the eastern part of 
the state they will go still farther north. The 
farmers in the southern part of the state, who 
have now had two years of experience with 
them, did their best to prevent this first 
brood, after leaving the small grain, to enter 
their corn fields. Few started to do anything 
before June 15. They should have started 
two weeks earlier, and kept the bugs confined 
in the small grain, where they would starve as 
soon as it reached maturity. 

For next year, let us go on the assumption 
that the bugs will be with us in full foree. 
To be forewarned is to be prepared. Better 
to be ready for the worst than to be eaught 
napping in an emergency. Last year, eon- 
structing mulch and oil barriers around the 
corn fields was, in most places, not begun till 
it was too late, and this year, while control 
measures were started earlier, yet few barriers 
were built around small grain fields. as they 
should have been to keep the bugs from enter- 
ing the eorn. On hundreds of farms, nething 
was done until the bugs began entering the 
corn, and then before a barrier could be per- 
feeted some corn was destroyed and the bar- 
rier had to be built thru the corn field, leaving 
the infested portion outside of the barrier for 
the bugs to consume. 


Would Have Been Saved 


Had a barrier been constructed around the 
oats or other small grain fields adjoining the 
corn, or a mile distant, the latter would have 
been entirely saved, or at least it would have 
been saved until the first brood developed 
wings, by which time the corn would have 
been far enough advanced not to be complete- 
ly killed. 

This is what a Warren county, 
er said on June 22: ‘‘I have learned one les- 
son from the bugs this year. Never again will 
I have my fields broken up as much as I have 
had in the past. I shall endeavor to have my 
small grain as well as my corn fields eonsoli- 
dated and seeded with the idea of making it 

less laborious to construct barri- 


they are 
north of 


bugs have 


Iowa, farm- 





brood is, the less damage will be 
done Hien corn by the second brood. 
But cold weather is not so de- 
structive to the bugs as is wet 
weather. Rainy weather in April 
and May is much more damaging, 
becanse that favors the growth of 
certain parasites that live on the 
bugs, especially on the first brood, 
which infests the small grain 
crops. When that happens two 
years im suecession, the pest will 
disappear so far as commercial 
damage is concerned. What cli- 
matie conditions will be next win- 
ter and spring, no one knows, but 
the losses which southern Iowa 
sustained during 








farmers have 
the past two years have been suf- 
ficiently severe to make them 
realize that they must make such 
changes in their cropping systems 
as will help to mitigate the chinch 
bug evil, 





































ers around them.’’ 

That’s a good scheme to follow 
every year, anyway. If the chineh 
bugs will make men lay out their 
farms in regular fields, so that 
they can more easily practice 
good crop rotations, a lesson of 
great value will have been learned 
from this pest. 

This fall, township meetings 
should be held all over the terri- 
tory that will be infested with 
bugs in 1935, and ehineh bug vig- 
ilance committees should be or- 
ganized. These committees should 
make it their business to get all 
farmers within the township to 

pledge themselves to help fight 
the bug menace. They might start 
in November or December to burn 
out all fence rows, buneh grass 
and slough grass, where the bugs 
find their winter quarters. This 
is worth (Continued on page 9) 
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EDITORIALS 


Farmers 
Make Strong 
Hog Market 


pte ago, the June 
pig survey of the 
Department of Agricul- 
ture brought the discour- 
aging news that farmers, 
instead of cutting down production to fit the 
decline in export trade, had actually increased 
the spring pig crop of 1933 by 1,400,000 head 
over 1932, and had bred enough sows for fall 
litters to make an increase of 1,000,000 head 
over 1932. 

Since then, farmers have taken advantage 
of the agricultural adjustment act to bring 
supplies in line with demand. The June pig 
survey of this year shows that the spring pig 
crop of 1934 has been eut 27 per cent under 
the 1932-33 average, and that sows bred for 
fall litters are 38 per cent fewer than in 
1932-33. 

This indicates that farmers have been suc- 
eessful in getting the reduction necessary to 
adjust supplies of hogs to effective consumer 
demand in the United States. For the period, 
October, 1934, to October, 1935, when the 
spring and fall pigs of this year will be com- 
ing on the market, we can expect a strong 
hog market. The exact price received, of 
course, will depend not only on the supply 
available, but also on the degree to which 
consumer income in the cities has been in- 
creased. 

While we still have a good many fall pigs 
of 1933 to go on the market, the heavy re- 
eeipts of such hogs in late spring indicates 
that a bigger number than usual have already 
been sold. We can expect, therefore, a market 
of increasing strength as the summer goes on. 
There may be short slumps if extremely dry, 
hot weather sends in heavy shipments of 
drouth hogs again, but the market should be 
strong enough to absorb these without much 
trouble. 

Farmers who refuse to sell on a sagging 
market, and who wait until any possible rush 
of drouth hogs is out of the way, should be 
able to secure better prices from now on. As 
a result of the shortage of feed in many sec- 
tions, well finished hogs may be relatively 
scarce at times and should pay well for the 
extra feed put into them. The present lard 
surplus, however, indicates that heavy hogs 
may not do as well proportionately as lighter 
weights. 


VER almost all the 
territory where Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Towa 
Homestead circulates, 
rains came in the last 
month often enough and in sufficient volume 
to keep the corn and forage crops going, altho 
too late to help much on small grain. Yet, 
until very recently, there remained a few scat- 
tered dry spots all over the district where 
rainfall, unluckily, had been only one-fourth 
to one-half of normal thruout May and June. 
These dry spots do not affect the total yield 
of crops for the section. For the farmers in 
the dry spots, however, May and June have 
been a terrible ordeal. We ean all rejoice that 
recent rains have hit practically all these 
places. 

No one who has not been thru it can know 
what it means to watch the garden dying, to 
note the weaker plants in the corn field eurl- 
ing up, and to see the pasture turn a bleached 
gray that is almost white. Water is down to 
a trickle in the creek; the well furnishes only 
a few buckets a day; two or three hours must 
be spent in hauling water from town or the 
river. 

For a long time, the sun comes up clear in 
a dusty blue sky, but there comes an afternoon 
when black clouds begin to form, the wind 
rises, thunder in the distance sounds like a 
team and wagon going over a covered plank 


’ 


Farmers 
In the Dry 
Spots 


From hour to hour you watch the 
In ordi- 


bridge. 
clouds move and the wind change. 
nary years, signs like these would mean a rain 
sure, but this year 

The wind changes suddenly from a hot 
breath over parched fields to a soft, cool 





breeze smelling of rain and wet grass. Some- 
body is getting a rain. But not you. The 


clouds, dark blue now, swing around the edge 
of the horizon and go on southeast. 

The first two or three times this happens, 
you can be philosophical about it and say: 
‘*Well, I’m glad somebody’s getting it, any- 
way. At least, it proves it can rain.’’ 

3ut later, when the blades of the corn on 
spring plowing turn brown and the eattle bel- 
low near the dry creek, you begin to feel re- 
sentful. Why should there be six inches of 
rain up northwest, and none here? Why two 
inches of rain at the county-seat, and only a 
sprinkle on your fields? Tempers get short. 
Old neighborhood feuds spring to life again. 
Members of a normally affectionate and con- 
siderate family snap at each other. 

3ut finally there comes an afternoon when 
thin clouds boil up like steam along the hills 
to the north. The wind, blowing hot all day 
from the south, dies down suddenly, and then 
switches to the northwest. The clouds boil 
higher, blot out the sun, turn darker. The 
wind increases until the under sides of the 
leaves of the trees along the creek show silver 
in the strange light of the fast approaching 
storm. 

Out in the field, coated with dust from an 
afternoon’s cultivating, you stop again to 
look. You hardly dare to hope. You have 
been fooled so many times. And then a big 
drop strikes your face, and you see the silver 
screen of rain drawn across the valley a few 
miles away. 

It is too far to get under shelter before the 
rain strikes; and then who wants to get under 
shelter? You push the team along to the end 
of the row. Just as you get the team unhooked, 
the rain strikes. 

Water comes down in sheets. The dust on 
vour face dissolves into mud and is washed 
off. The horses quiver and stand still, letting 
the rain soak into their hot hides. The drum 
of the rain on the corn blades mounts to a 
roar. Little pools begin to form at your feet. 
Your soaked clothes hang on you, and your 
skin welcomes the cool, wet feel. 

It’s really raining. No five-minute shower, 
but a genuine downpour. Back to the barn 
then, thru a lane where dry cracks in the 
ground are now plugged with water, and 
where streams racing down the wagon 
tracks. Up at the house, nobody is under 
cover. There are young chickens to look after; 
rainwater must be saved; but the main fact 
is that nobody wants to stay inside. Every- 
body insists on being outside, to feel how fine 
it is to be soaked, how glorious it is to see the 
erass and the soil soaking up the moisture. 

In a moment, the world has changed color. 
Difficulties that seemed impossible now look 
easy. You can begin to hope and plan again. 
The dry spot has finally gone wet! 


are 


HE month of June 
showed a great im- 
provement over either 
May of this year or June 
of last year, but was still 
hotter and drier than average in the corn 
erowing sections. Iowa had 3.10 inches of 
ainfall in June, as compared with one inch 
each in May of this year and June of last year. 
Iowa’s normal June rainfall, however, is 4.42 
inches. On temperature, June of this year 
was 9 degrees hotter than normal, altho a 
little under June of last year. 
Northwestern Iowa, which had very heavy 
rains early in the month, secured 4.81 inches 


Weather 
In the 
Corn Belt 


in June, or more than the normal state aver- 
age. The rest of the state averaged between 
two and three inches, with the north-central 
section the driest. Woodbury county had the 
heaviest total rainfall, 6.17 inches, during the 
month. 

In the other corn belt states, Ohio was al- 
most up to normal on rain, while Indiana and 
Illinois were less than an ineh short. Tem- 
peratures in this section were from 7 to 9 
degrees over normal. Nebraska was half an 
inch short; Missouri, one and one-half inches 
under normal, and Kansas was over an inch 
short, while the Dakotas, thanks to heavy 
rains in early June, were a bit over normal. 
Temperatures in the Dakotas were also down 
nearer normal, while Missouri, Nebraska and 
Kansas were high. 


OWA farmers had been 
paid $4,866,066 in 
corn-hog checks by the 
end of June. The total 
payments to all corn-hog 
cooperators in the nation amounted to $7,114,- 
446 on the same date. 

Early pay contracts to the number of 
65,000, from 248 counties, had been received 
at Washington by June 30, and 20,500 regu- 
lar pay contracts, from 57 counties. 

In Iowa, all but a few counties have either 
finished securing second signatures or have 
met their quotas and are working on second 
signatures. Payments to Iowa farmers during 
July should amount to nearly three times the 
total of June payments. 


Corn-Hog 
Benefit 
Checks 


Dairymen HEAT and corn 

farmers whose pro- 
Get No Drouth duction is being cut down 
Insurance by drouth or chinch bugs 


are finding that the rent- 
al and benefit payments under the AAA are 
a fine form of crop insurance. Dairymen are 
also being hurt by dry weather, in that short 
pastures and poor hay crops are limiting the 
feed supply. But a strong minority of dairy- 
men over the nation rejected the dairy pro- 
gram, even tho Iowa dairymen favored it, and 
dairymen are not getting the compensation 
they might have secured for their losses thru 
dry weather. 
On this point, H. R. Tolley, of the AAA, 
said recently: 


In view of the drouth, it is interesting 
to consider what would have happened if 
the program had been placed in effect. 
The program provided for a restriction 
of sales of milk in all forms from farms 
of cooperating producers to amounts 
equaling 80 to 90 per cent of the average 
sales in the peak production period of 
1932 and 1933. Benefit payments would 
have compensated the participating dairy- 
men for the restriction in their sales. 
The manner in which individual farmers 
were to reduce their production was not 
stipulated. The program was aimed at 
better incomes for the producers of milk 
and manufactured dairy products. 

Drouth and other factors have ecur- 
tailed production and moved prices up- 
ward. This is the result at which the 
dairy program was aimed. Had the pro- 
gram gone into effeet, dairy producers 
would have been receiving benefit pay- 
ments for reduction caused by drouth in 
addition to benefits from higher prices. 
. .. Dairy farmers whose incomes were 
almost wiped out by the drouth would 
have had a minimum of income from the 
benefit payments. This would have given 
them the same form of income insurance 
which cooperating wheat producers in 
drouth stricken areas are receiving. 

It is unfortunate that a minority of dairy: 
men could not see this a few months ago. If 
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dairymen had agreed on the control plan, 
they would be receiving a bigger income now 
and would be in much better shape for next 
winter. 


Stirring NE of the hard jobs 
. in getting a bigger 

Up Sectional income for agriculture 
Jealousies is to prevent sectional 
feuds among farmers. 


The enemies of the farm program specialize 
in telling’ the corn belt farmer that the cotton 
man is making too much money, and that the 
wheat man is getting the lion’s share of bene- 
fits. In a like manner, the wheat farmer is 
told that he has a grievance 


read over the Declaration of Independence. 
Note these words particularly : 


Men... are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable Rights. that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the 
pursuit of Happiness. That to secure 
these rights, Governments are instituted 
among Men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. That 
whenever any Form of Government. be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
Right of the People to alter or to abolish 
it, laying its foundations on sueh prin- 
ciples and organizing its powers in such 
form, as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their Safety and Happiness. 


* 413—5 





We owe the signers of the declaration every- 
thing because they stated clearly that govern- 
ments should exist only for the purpose of 
contributing to the safety and happiness of 
their citizens, and that a government which 
failed in this task should be altered or abol- 
ished. We owe the makers of the constitution 
almost as much because they devised a method 
they hoped would secure the results specified 
in the declaration, and especially because they 
recognized the fact that this method of opera- 
tion would have to be modified from time to 
time in the future. 

The Fourth of July is a day to remind our- 
selves that our government was established to 
help a nation of farmers make a decent living, 

and that the constitution was 





against the corn-hog farmer 





= made a flexible instrument so 





because of the higher price he = 
must pay for pork. ad 

In the eastern states, where ase}— 
many dairymen buy some feed ane} 
from the midwest, the usual 4.30 
charge is that the adjustment 
program is ruining the dairy- 
man by foreing corn prices 


higher. Chester Davis, of the 
AAA, mentioned this in a re- so 
eent speech to New England a 


farmers. He said: leat 


I think some of the New 
England farmers are un- 
duly alarmed about the ef- 
fects of rising feed prices 
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that the modern nation of cor- 
porations and machinery eould 


ELEVEN MAQKETS i be so directed that security 
| and independence might still 
be made possible for all of its 
a people. 
5 ig ae ha Be President Roosevelt was 


merely restating the aims of 


Le . . 

| (| the Declaration of Independ- 

° . 

ss} || enee in modern terms when he 
| . . 

ah | said, in a recent message to 

es a congress : 

50 7 . 

asl | These three great objee- 

ot | tives—the security of the 

oY - . > o 
home, the seeurity of live- 
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lihood, and the seeurity of 





on their business. Tempo- 
rarily, this seems to put 
those farmers who have 
been buying feed from the 
west at a disadvantage. 
But experience in the past 
has shown that New Eng- 
land’s dairy and poultry 
industries are most pros- 
perous in periods when 
grain prices are high. This 
is because of the lessened 
competition from farmers 
of the west. It is when 
grain prices are low that 
more of the western farm- 
ers, forced to scratch up a 
dollar any way they can, 
go heavily into dairy and 
poultry production. This, 


months of 





years. 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 


What was the cause of the shifts in hog values during the first.six 
The chart above gives a good share of the answer. The 
dotted line shows the hog receipts at eleven markets in terms of the ten- 
year average. That is, during the first week in February, the eleven markets 
received 75 per cent as many hogs as were received in the same markets on ery individual and every 
the average in the first week of February over the last ten years. The chart 
does not show federal buying. In May, 200,000 hogs were taken off the mar- 
ket, and prevented an even worse price break. 

Hog prices, which are given in terms of the weekly Chicago hog average 
price, naturally went up when receipts went down, and went down when 
receipts went up. The question may be raised as to why it was necessary to 
reduce to 74 per cent of the average receipts in order to start hog prices up. 
Why wouldn’t prices rise until receipts were up to 100 per cent of average? 
The reason is that the ten-year average on receipts takes into account a 
much heavier export trade, amounting to 20 per cent of the total in some 
For domestic consumption only, therefore, 80 per cent would be 
nearer normal than 100 per cent. 

Farmers who think that the processing tax pulled down hog prices I 
should note that the last installment of the tax was applied February 1. t 
Notice what hog prices did then. 





social insuranee, are, it 
seems to me, a minimum of 
the promise that we ean 
offer to the American peo- 
ple. They constitute a 
right which belones to ev- 


family willing to work. 
They are the essential ful- 
fillment of measures al- 
ready taken toward relief, 
recovery and reconstrue- 
tion. 

This seeking for a great- 
er measure of welfare and 
happiness does not indi- 
cate a change in values. 
is rather a return to 
values lost in the course of 
our economic development 











in turn, demoralizes your 
markets in the east, and 
prices go on the toboggan. So, while you 
have enjoyed the advantage of low grain 
prices during the last few years, you 
have suffered the disadvantage of glut- 
ted markets and lowered prices for your 
dairy and poultry products. With high- 
er grain prices and less competition from 
the west, the prices of your poultry and 
dairy products are bound to strengthen 
and your business will be on a firmer 
basis than before. 


These remarks apply not only to eastern 
dairymen ; they apply to corn belt dairymen, 
cattle feeders and hog feeders who feed more 
corn than they raise. Sometimes, these feed 
buyers think that they profit from cheap feed. 
Actually, their big losses always come after 
cheap feed has encouraged everybody and his 
brother to go into dairying and livestock pro- 
duetion on a big seale. The real interest of 
the feed buyer lies in helping to control pro- 
duction of corn and other grain feeds so that 
prices will be kept half-way between the low 
prices of overproduction and the high prices 
of extreme scarcity. 


To Provide HEN the boys were 
shooting off fire- 


+6 
Safety and crackers in the driveway 


Happiness” this week, how many 
farmers stopped to think 

what the Fourth of July really means to them 

and to the United States? Neither fireworks 

nor the usual Fourth of July orator gives 

much of a elue. 

The best way to find out is-to go back and 





The significant thing about this is that the 
signers of the declaration recognized the right 
of the people to ‘‘alter or to abolish’’ any 
form of government, including the one they 
were about to set up, if it did not prove use- 
ful in providing ‘‘safety and happiness.”’ 

That they meant what they said was proved 
a few years later when the constitution was 
adopted. This was in itself a revolutionary 
act, which destroyed illegally the old govern- 
ment under the Articles of Confederation. 
More than this, the constitution itself assumed 
that changes would be necessary to make the 
new government of the greatest service as 
time went on. Amendments were provided 
for, and it was also provided that a new con- 
stitutional convention, to rewrite the whole 
constitution, if necessary, could be ealled at 
any time. 

‘We make a great many speeches and write 
a great many editorials about the sanctity of 
the declaration and the constitution, and 
about the wisdom of the men who wrote the 
two documents. Much of this admiration is 
misplaced, because we make an error that 
these men themselves never made. We some- 
times say that the particular plans and meth- 
ods that fitted an agricultural nation of a 
few millions, lying along the Atlantic coast, 
should fit also an industrial and agricultural 
nation of more than one hundred millions, 
that is spread over a continent, and commend 
the founders for a perfect and unchanging 
scheme of government. 

Actually, our gratitude and respect should 
be given to the men of the declaration and of 
the constitution for totally different reasons. 
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and expansion. 


This is what ‘‘Back to the Declaration of 
Independence’’ and ‘‘Baek to the Constitu- 
tion’’ really mean. 


Sealed — feeders of eat- 

tle and hogs were in- 
Corn Helps dignant last winter when 
Feeders the government came to 
the reseue of the corn 
growers and lent 45 cents a bushel on farm 
stored corn. It is quite true that corn sealing 
on a big scale and the strengthening of the 
corn market did force heavy sales of cattle 
and hogs for a while. 

Yet recent weeks have shown that corn loans 
at 45 cents a bushel actually helped the feed- 
ers in the end. Without the sealed corn on 
hand, it is certain that speculation would have 
forced corn prices up to 75 cents a bushel 
in the last month. Feeders, faced with a 
shortage of other feed, would have been foreed 
to buy at these prices. 

The loans evened up the market over the 
year. Without the loans, we would have had 
cheap corn last winter, heavier feeding, shift- 
ing of stocks into speculative hands, and very 
high corn this summer, with distress selling 
of livestock on a big seale and speculative 
pressure to hold corn prices out of reach of 
farmers. 

In the long run, a feeder loses if he gets his 
corn too cheap. Cheap corn brings more live- 
stock men into the market, increases the pro- 
duetion of stock, and eventually ruins prices. 
The smart feeder is as much interested as the 
corn grower in keeping corn at a fair priee. 
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66 E have always believed 
that a sale does not 
complete the transaction 
between us and the car 
buyer, but establishes a 
new obligation on us to see 
that his car gives him good 
service. We are as much 
interested in your econom- 
ical operation of the car 
as you are in our eco- 
nomical manufacture of it.” 


A New Ford Service 
| of Special Interest 
to Farmers 


Engines and other units 
reconditioned at the Ford 


factory 


Henry Forp in the signed 
statement above tells you in 
his own words that the Ford 
Motor Company is not just 
selling a car but also service 
and satisfaction. And he be- 
lieves that you will get more 
service out of your Ford if it 
is overhauled at the Ford fac- 
tory. If it is completely re- 
conditioned by the same men 
who built it. If the work is 
done under factory inspection 
and under factory standards. 
That is why he has recently 
inaugurated this new and ex- 
clusive Ford Exchange Service. 

When your Ford engine 
needs overhauling (that will 
be normally after 40,000 or 
50,000 miles), just have your 
local Ford dealer replace the 
engine that is now in your car 
with a newly reconditioned 
engine from the Ford 
plant at Dearborn, 


nee fran eorvice 
Michigan. Takes only a 49, Universal Car” of trouble-free service. 


We have literature which describes this new and exclusive Ford Engine 
Service. Also several new booklets on the Ford V-8 car and the Ford 
V-8 truck. These booklets are free and we shall be glad to send them 
to you on request. This coupon is for your convenience. 

FORD MoTor COMPANY, 3666 Schaeffer Road, Detroit, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Please send me the free booklets on the subjects checked below. 


New Ford V-8_______ New Ford V-8 Truck_ 


Ford Exchange Service_— 
Name 
Route via 


i i tn 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 








Prices for exchange of || 
espotory-reconditioned | 
: units 
Engine (V-8) . $49.50* |. 
Engine . . . 46.50% 
(4-cyl. A and B) 


Distributor . . 1.90 
Carburetor . . 1.85 
Shock Absorber . 2.00 
Fuel Pump . . 1.65 
Clutch Dise 

Assembly . . 2.75 
Clutch Pressure 

Plate ... 3.80 
Brake Shoe (each) = .55 


*Includes installation. Slightly higher 
west of the Rockies. 














few hours and saves having 
your car tied up in the shop 
for days. The cost will be far 
below the usual cost of over- 
hauling (see prices above). 
This service is available on 
models A and B and V-8 Ford | 
cars and trucks, and is also ex- 
tended to the reconditioning 
of such units as distributor, 
carburetor, brake shoe assem- 
bly and to the replacing of 
worn or obsolete parts with 
new ones. When you get your | 
Ford again, it is ready 
for thousands of miles 
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‘! Farm Debt Bit I; Signed 


Chance for Hard Pressed Farm Debtors 


RESIDENT Roosevelt last week 
signed the Frazier-Lemke bill, 
Which is designed to give new priv- 
ileges to the hard pressed farm debt- 
or. If a farmer is at the point where 
he feels he must take bankruptcy, 
this new law makes it possible for 
him either to hold his land for five 
years while he is trying to get 
straightened out, or to have the land 
reappraised so he can buy it back on 
the installment plan at the new valu- 
ation. 

A farmer, burdened with excessive 
debts, may apply to the federal court 
to be adjudged bankrupt if his cred- 
itors refuse a scaling down of debts 
by the conciliation method. Under 
the act, if the farmer elects the bank- 
ruptcy action when he files his peti- 
tion, the court is required to appoint 
tlree appraisers. These men then 
make a fair and reasonable appraisal 
as required by law, take into consid- 
eration the various exemptions al- 
lowed and “sell” back to the farmer 
his property, based on the appraisal 
value under present prices. The act 
specifies the terms under which the 
farmer can pay. 

Payment of 1 per cent interest on 
the appraised price, not the original 
value, is the cost for the first year. 
In the second and third years, the 
farmer is required to pay 2% per 
cent of the appraised price, 5 per 
cent the fourth and fifth years, and 
the balance of the new principal at 
the close of the sixth year. Interest 
is not to be more than 1 per cent. 
At the final payment, all mortgages, 
including chattels, will be cleared, 
and there will be no deficiency judg- 
ments allowed. 

It also provides that if the credit- 
ers can not agree to this method of 
settlement, the court is required to 
stop all proceedings for five years. 
During that time, the farmer retains 
complete possession of the obligated 
property, which will be under the 
control of the court. A fixed rental 
is established by the court. The act 
provides for the inclusion of all farm 
debts, personal and otherwise, and 
virtually forces creditors to either 
accept the terms of settlement or 
wait five years before they have a 
chance to bring any action. Should 
the debtor violate the agreement at 
any time, creditors then have re- 
course as before. 

During the time a farmer is under 
the court jurisdiction, all rentals 
paid will be divided among the cred- 
would any payments he 
might make in the attempt to rebuy 
the property. 


itors as 


Effect of the Bill 


While there has been considerable 
doubt as to how it would affect the 
existing situation, President 
belt, in signing the bill, stated: 

“This is another bill on which 
many arguments pro and con have 
been made. There has been a serious 
lack of understanding of its provi- 
sions, and it has been alleged that 
insurance companies and other mort- 
gagees will suffer severely thru the 
use of this law by farmers to evade 
the payment of debts that are with- 
in their capacity to meet. 

“I do not subscribe to these fears. 
I have sufficient faith in the honesty 
of the overwhelming majority of 
farmers to believe that they will not 
evade the payment of just debts. 

“Furthermore, contrary to the be- 
lief of many uninformed persons, this 
is not a general or wholesale mora- 
torium privilege. The provisions for 
appointment of appraisers under the 
bankruptcy act and for the judicial 
review of their appraisals furnish 
adequate checks against the possi- 
bility of unfair appraisals. 

“The actual repugnance with which 
farmers, like other right minded 
people, regard bankruptcy will pre- 
vent them from availing themselves 
of the provisions of this measure ex- 


Roose- 


cept under the force of necessity. 
The bill is intended to protect not 
chly farmers, but their creditors also. 

“In the actual operation of the law, 
I do not believe that losses of capi- 
tal will greatly exceed, if they ex- 
ceed at all, the losses that would be 
sustained if this measure were not 
signed. 

“On the other side of the picture, 
it is worth remembering that this 
act will stop foreclosures and pre- 
vent occasional instances of injus- 
tice to worthy borrowers. The mere 
threat of a use of this machinery 
will speed voluntary conciliation of 
debts and the refinancing program 
of the Farm Credit Administration. 
It will prevent deficiency judgments 
-~-a form of liability which, in the 
judgment of many thinking business 
men, ought to be abolished entirely. 

“The bill is in some respects loose- 
ly worded and will require amend- 
ment at the next session of congress 
Nevertheless, the reasons for signing 
it far outweigh the arguments on the 
other side.” 


Gives Power to Enforce 


The county conciliator plan for 
debt adjustment has been tried in 
several Iowa counties, previous to 
the passage of the new law, and has 
been highly successful. Likewise 
the unofficial county conciliation 
hoards which have been working in 
forty states, attempting to get cred 
itors and debtors together for settle- 
ment, have done much valuable 
work. Heretofore, however, they have 
had no legal status and could not 
force settlement if any creditor held 
back. The new act will give the 
federal courts power to enforce ad- 
justment. 

A farmer who wants to take ad- 
vantage of the new act must go thru 
the usual formalities in taking bank- 
ruptcy, and must satisfy the court 
that he wishes to use the privileges 
granted under the new law. The 
court will appoint a conciliation com 
missioner in every county to take im- 
mediate charge of this work. Farm- 
ers who want information on the 
procedure should see this concilia- 
tion commissioner or the local con- 
ciliation board. 





Still Time for Late Crops 


According to the latest ruling of 
the AAA, corn may now be planted 
for fodder on contracted acres. 

In case there are farmers here and 
there who, for one reason or another 
have not put all of their idle or con 
tracted acres at work to produce 
forage, there is still time to 
something. Perhaps the high price 
of seed may have caused some not 
to put as much land in forage crops 
as they would have done had seed 
been selling more cheaply. Perhaps 
there are no more soybeans avail 
able this year. The chances are 
that the same may also be true of 
sudan grass. Millet, we understand, 
is very scarce. 

How about sorghum? You may 
not get a large crop of sorghum il 
planting is deferred until July 10, 
but if a fair supply of moisture is 
available, a paying crop of forage 
can still be obtained. It is custom 
ary to sow 50 to 60 pounds of seed 
per acre broadcast, and harvest the 
crop like hay, and this is a good 
plan. If seed is high, seeding 20 to 
25 pounds per acre in cultivated rows 
will produce quite a fine stemmed 
g1owth of cane, that may be handled 
much like a hay crop. However, if 
it seems desirable to sow still less 
seed, one can drill it in rows at the 
rate of six pounds of seed per acre 
It may then be harvested like fod 
der with a corn binder. In that 
way, it will grow much coarser and 
taller than if more seed is planted, 
but it will still produce a lot of good 
feed. 
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Save the Farmers’ Benefits 


Tugwell Uncovers 


; OVERNMENT must be an active 

partner in “social management” 
which tends to see that purchasing 
power is “manufactured by the eco- 
nomic system in at least rough pro- 
portion to the goods which are man- 
ufactured by it. 

This is the view of Rexford G. Tug- 
well, under-secretary of agriculture, 
who, in his address at Des Moines 
last week, pointed out that such “so- 
cial management” is necessary be- 
cause “no individual, no group, can 
deal with it alone.” He claimed that 
government must take a hand to se- 
cure a fair deal and adequate social 
results for honest business, farmers, 
workers and consumers. The honest 
business man, he asserted, has been 
as much the victim as other groups 
of vicious practices followed by some 
businesses. 

“There is the selfish manipulation 
of the wheat pit by men who make 
nillions at the expense of the farm- 
ers. There are those who, by means 
of monopoly, maintain high prices of 
basic industrial products needed by 
other industries, which, because of 
niass production, could be sold (often 
at a better profit to the manufactur- 
er) if the price were lowered so as 
to invite a larger volume of sales. 
Such a policy, on the part of those 
men who, often with the use of other 
reople’s money, dominate our key 
industry, is as deadly as Insull’s 
grossest misbehavior, as pernicious 
in its social consequences. That they 
are technically legal is no social jus- 
tification. This use of power, with- 
out regard to the common welfare, is 
what I mean when I say that social 
management involves a curbing of 
the ways of selfish business. It has 
to, because honest and enlightened 
businesses, which we also need, can 
not live in the same world with the 
less scrupulous kind... . 


Silent Partner of Exploiters 


“Largely unobserved, government 
in the past has been too often a si- 
lent partner of exploiters. The New 
Deal intends, as I understand it, that 
that partner will more carefully, mere 
intelligently, more conscientiously, 
play the role of partner and will in- 
sist that new members be taken into 
the firm—workers, farmers, small 
business men and consumers. And 
if the exploiters insist on the old 
privileges, then government must line 
up against them, until a better organ- 
ization has been achieved.” 

Doctor Tugwell discussed in de- 
tail the forces gathering in opposi- 
tion to the New Deal program. He 
said: “In part, it is the job of the 
AAA to help agriculture in its deal- 
ing with those industries which buy 
farm commodities and manufacture 
or process them for sale to consum- 
ers. Hard experience has demon- 
strated what the farmers are up 
against and what a government de- 
partment trying to help the farmers 
is up against when it deals with big 
business. The partnership has been 
cifficult to organize and keep going 
fairly. 

“Consider, for instance, some of 
the leading canners who came to 
Washington last year to work out a 
marketing agreement for canned 
cling peaches. It provided for an in- 
creased price to the peach growers. 
Also it fixed wholesale prices to con- 
sumers. And it provided for appor- 
tioning the business among the can- 
ners and among the growers. The big 
sanners knew that the marketing 
Plan in that agreement would not 
work unless, with our help, they 
could compel compliance among 
those of the small canners in their 
territory who were refusing to agree. 
They therefore urged us most stren- 
vously to issue a license. The act was 
new; it was ambiguous in spots, and 
cur lawyers had some doubts. 3ut 
the canners and their lawyers finally 
persuaded us and our lawyers that 





Opposition Program 


@the doubts were insufficient. So we 
issued a license containing virtually 
all the features of the agreement— 
prices to farmers, wholesale prices 
of canned peaches, quotas, 
ments of expenses, examination of 
books and records of the canners. 
Soon, a small canner refused to com- 
ply with the license. And tnen, urged 
on by the big canners, we sought and 
procured in court an _ injunction 
against the violator. 

“Less than a year later we asked 
congress to amend the act so as to 
state in unmistakable terms that we 
had the power to put into licenses 
precisely what those canners had 
persuaded us to do in that peach li- 
cense. Altho five lower federal courts 
had sustained that and somewhat 
similar licenses, we wanted to re- 
move all possible doubt and thus re- 
duce delays in enforcement, delays 
which tended to break down our mar- 
keting programs. But the big can- 
ners appeared before a senate com- 
mittee and objected, saying that the 
amendments would greatly enhance 
cur powers. They even said that a 
grant of power to compel, by license, 
the payment of assessments for ex- 
penses would be _ unconstitutional. 
This despite the fact that we had 
issued just such a license a year be- 
fore at their insistence, and that they 
are now proposing an agreement the 
idea of which was covered by one of 
these amendments. 

“Now, why this inconsistent and 
tricky behavior? The amend- 
ments would have made it clear that 
we could, by license, compel proces- 
sors to let us examine their books, 
provided we kept the information 
confidential in the same way that the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue keeps 
confidential what it learns when it 
examines the books of income tax 
payers. The peach license we issued 
at the request of the big canners last 
August contained just such a provi- 
sion. But, meanwhile, the canners had 
become exceedingly timid about hav- 
ing all their books examined. Why? 
You can conjecture as well as I. They 
wanted and received, in the peach 
agreement, and in several others, 
very substantial exemptions from the 
anti-trust laws. And they still want 
them. But perhaps they don’t want the 
government to know whether they are 
fairly sharing with farmers and con- 
sumers the advantages they derive 
from those important exemptions. If 
we look at all their books, we might 
you see, find out whether or not their 
profits were exorbitant. And then, if 
they were, we might say that we 
would discontinue those anti-trust ex- 
emptions unless they narrowed the 
spread (or margin) between prices 
they pay to farmers and prices they 
charge consumers. ... 


assess- 


Barrage from Cotton Processors 


“As part of our successful effort to 
aid the cotton farmer, we have, under 
the act, caused a processing tax on 
the manufacture of cotton to be lev- 
ied. That tax had been in effect only 
a few weeks when we were barraged 
with telegrams, letters and inter- 
views insisting that the large cotton 
processors would be compelled to 
close their mills unless those taxes 
were removed or very substantially 
reduced. Similar statements were 
made widely to the newspapers. Af- 
ter several weeks of such assaults, 
we announced that we would hold a 
rublic hearing at which these large 
cotton might bring in 
their books and records to establish 
their contention that the processing 
taxes were having the disastrous ef- 
fect which they asserted. At once, we 
were deluged with letters, telegrams 
and interviews in which we 
urged not to call such a hearing, be- 
cuuse, the processors said, they had 
as yet no figures which would indi- 
cate the effect on their business of 

(Continued on page 9) 


processors 


were 
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It’s time we got some 








UN... LIFE 


For forty years I’ve been as thrifty as a squirrel. Sometimes it saves me money. 
But often it takes fun out of life — and probably costs just as much in the 
long run. I’ve certainly found that out about gasoline these last three years. 


AYBE you didn’t buy your car 

for pleasure alone. You have 

to have transportation. But it’s false 

economy to throw away the honest- 

to-goodness fun that driving can give 

you, especially when the same gaso- 

line that gives best performance also 

makes real savings in repairs and 
upkeep. 

Whether you paid $500 or $5000 


for your car, you want the a 


full value—the full per- 
formance—from your in- 
vestment. Ethyl] gives you 
both. And—the on/y way 





to get Ethyl performance out of 
your motor is to put Ethy! Gasoline 
into it. 

Your own better judgment tells 
you that no one is giving you some- 
thing for nothing. There isn’t any 
“Sust-as-good-as-Ethyl” gasoline at 
any price. 

Stop at the pump that bears the 
Ethyl emblem—the sterling mark of 
gasoline quality. Protect 
your car investment and 
get fun outof driving again. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corpora- 
tion, New York City. 


Ethyl contains sufficient lead (tetraethyl to make it the world’s quality motor fuel 


NEXT TIME GETETHYL 








Stat fm a aN! 
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““SOIL STABILIZATION ““—THE MODERN 


Easy Pavement Plan 


EASY to build and easy to pay for!... 
The smooth, dustless, hard-surface road 
shown below was economically con- 
structed with “balanced” proportions of 
ordinary gravel, sand, silt and clay. It is 
solidly compacted by traffic and bound 
by a retained moisture content controlled 
by Calcium Chloride. It is a good all- 
weather road. 

Here, at last, is the means by which 
those neglected secondary roads in your 
community can be improved immedi- 
ately. They are important roads.... 
Over them the products of the farm 
must be carried to market. Hard-sur- 
facing them need now no, longer wait 
for large funds. For this modern, widely 
proved method—developed by soil sci- 
entists and highway engineers and rec- 
ommended by prominent authorities— 
costs but little more than the usual main- 
tenance alone of dirt or loose-gravel roads, 


And the employment it affords local labor 
is a far better investment than outright 
relief expenditures. (One county alone, 
in New York, provided employment for 
6000 men and obtained more than 300 
miles of improved highways by this “easy 
pavement plan.’’) 

Get behind this better-roads move- 
ment. It is the duty of your county high- 
way Officials to make rural taxes benefit 
those who pay them. Urge them to inves- 
tigate “soil-stabilized” roads. Write for 
free literature. Address any of these mem- 
bers of the CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
ASSOCIATION: 

SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York City 
THE COLUMBIA ALKALI CORPORATION 
Barberton, Ohio 
MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY 
10 E. 40th Street, New York City 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 
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The Summer 


Fashion Book 


























Make this the best summer you have ever 
had with a perfectly planned wardrobe that 
is ready at a minute’s notice for any aris- 
ing occasion. Forty-eight pages of styles 
that are smart and very easy to make, 
priceless ideas’ for planning your wardrobe 
at a minimum of effort and « In this 
enjoyable magazine Adrian tells ““‘What Age 
Woman Is Most Fascinating,”’ and the se- 
cret of Helen Hayes’ charming personality 
is also revealed. Find beauty via the road 
to health as the Hollywood stars do, also 
told in this copy that costs only a few cents 
but which has a fortune of ideas to give you. 


st 








The above book may be ordered through our 
Pattern Department for twelve cents in coin 


or stamps. Address the Pattern Depart- 
ment, 


Wallaces’ Farmer 


and Iowa Homestead 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Allow ten days for delivery. 











Lots More Eggs 
After Using 
NOPCO XX 


“My hens have laid more eggs since using 
the Nopco XX mash, an increase of about 
four dozen eggs a week,” says one poultry- 
woman. 

“Last week | found my Class 1, large #1 
eggs, had nearly doubled their usual num- 
ber. It must be the Nopco XX_as other 
feeds are the same as formerly,” another 
poultry raiser states. 

Feeding Nopco XX daily has solved 
the problem of summer egg production and 
egg quality for thousands of poultrymen 
who have had similar results. 

You will know why thousands of poultry- 
men and women have. enthusiastically 
written us telling about the extra money 
Nopco XX Vitamin D Concentrate (U. S. 
Patent #1,678,454) in Cod Liver Oil has 
earned for them, if, the next time you order 
mash, you ask for one containing NOPCO 
XX. You will know mashes containing 
genuine Nopco XX, properly mixed, by 
the Nopco XX Guarantee Tag attached. 

A free copy of the story of Vitamin D and 
Nopco XX, “20 Years of Progress in 
Scientific Poultry Feeding" is yours for the 

cost of a postcard addressed to: 
= 


NOEL D: NATIONAL OIL 
PRODUCTS Co., INC. 


6847 ESSEX ST., HARRISON, N. J. 





See this improved 


Silage Cutter 


Fills sflos also cuts and stores hay or straw with- 
out change or attachment. Costs no more than 





ordinary cutters. Big, smoot eel table and 





extra feed roll with clutching fingers. Takes in 
crooked bundles unassisted. Big capacity; easy 
running; non-clog — like standard PAPEC ( still 
made in 4 sizes.) Patented collar keeps trash off 
shaft. Send postal or name on margin of this ad 


for catalog. 


PAPEC 


MACHINE COMPANY 
487 East Main St 
Shortsville, N.Y 





Ensilage Cutters 
Feed Grinders 
Hay Choppers 
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alue of Baby Beef Clubs 


A Project of Great Educational Help 


T IS a pleasure to record the fact 
that approximately 5,000 calves 

are being fed in Iowa this year by 
members of the Four-H Boys’ and 
Girls’ Clubs. This work is of very 
great educational value to the par- 
ticipants, because of the opportunity 
it affords them of comparing the re- 
sults of their own work with that of 
other boys and girls who compete 
with each other at local fairs, as 
well as at the state fair. It is nota 
money making scheme, but a project 
in which many can participate on a 
more or less equal basis. 

The educational value begins at 
the time the calves are selected. 
The boy, with his father, perhaps 
visits one or more purebred herds 
from which to select his calf. Or he 
may visit a breeder of market cattle 
and select a well bred calf of one of 
the leading beef breeds of cattle. In 
either case, the boy gets an oppor- 
tunity to visit several farms, com- 
pare a number of calves with each 
other, and to exercise his own judg- 
ment as to the comparative value of 
these calves for feeding purposes. 
He finally makes his selection on a 
number of points that he has been 
told are of importance in a calf for 
baby beef production. 

Later on, after his calf has been 
well started on feed, he may visit, 
with his club leader or on his own 
hook, some club boy neighbor, and 
right away he begins comparing his 
own calf with that of the other boy. 
Perhaps he visits a dozen other boy 
feeders, ascertains how they got 
their calves on feed, studies the ra- 
tions they are feeding and notes the 
effects. He eventually compares ev- 
ery calf with his own. Perhaps he 
concludes that his calf is not as 
strong in some points as he first 
thought; possibly he may discover 
that he made a better selection than 
some of the boys he visits. At any 
rate, he is doing a lot of careful 
comparing, because he is intensely 
interested in the project. 


Boy Is Naturally Ambitious 


Naturally, the boy is ambitious. 
He hopes to make his calf good 
enough to place close to the top 
when he exhibits it at the local fair, 
and possibly to do nearly as well 
when exhibiting at the state fair. 
Whether he actually realizes his am- 
bition or not, is not the most impor- 
tant thing at all. He is interested in 
learning how to judge a calf and 
how to feed it for best results. And 
the more calf feeders he visits, the 
more information concerning the art 
of feeding he will Some boys 
have the remarkable faculty of carry- 
ing the body form of a large group of 
calves in their minds with consider- 


gather. 


able accuracy for a long time. 

The chances are that those who 
can do that will learn a great deal 
from feeding and caring for a single 
calf. They will carry the pictures of 
dozens of calves in their minds, ac- 
tually see them from time to time, 
and watch their development. A boy 
who is interested in his work will 
learn lessons from it that he will not 
soon forget. At first, he may draw 
erroneous conclusions from his ob- 
servations, some of which he will be 
able to discover for himself. Others 
will be called to his attention by the 
club leader or some of the boys with 
whom he is competing. 

The big thing is that the boy is 

from experience, and, to a 
certain extent, gets some instruction 
from his leader, and, if he is a wide- 
awake boy, he will also ask a lot of 
questions from his father and other 
farmers, especially cattle feeders. In 
that way, he will gather much valu- 
able information, which he will com- 
pare with ideas gained by results 
obtained with his own calf. 

When he finally takes his calf to 
the local show or to the state fair, 
if he is lucky enough to produce a 


learning 


calf eligible to that honor, he will 
have an opportunity to make addi- 
tional comparisons with a large num- 
ber of well finished calves. In short, 
the whole performance is one of the 
greatest practical educational value, 
largely because it stimulates him not 
only to seek information, but it also 
trains him to make use of the knowl- 
edge acquired. To a large extent, he 
learns by doing, and knowledge se- 
cured in that way is invaluable. 

Every farmer whose son is en- 
gaged in feeding a calf for the baby 
beef shows this fall should make it a 
point to help his boy to get the most 
out of his work. Encourage him to 
keep a careful record of his feeding 
operations, so that at the end of the 
feeding period he will know defi- 
nitely, in dollars and cents, the cost 
of producing beef by his method. 
Not all boys realize the opportunity 
that the feeding of a calf in this man- 
ner offers for acquiring useful knowl- 
edge. Encourage the boy to take a 
genuine interest in his work. Intense 
interest in a project like this is nec- 
essary for a boy in order to get the 
greatest benefit out of it. 





Iowa Creamery Meeting 

The seventh annual meeting of the 
Iowa State Brand Creameries, Inc., 
was held at Mason City, June 28. The 
attendance totaled over 3,000. This 
concern is a cooperative butter mar- 
keting association that began opera- 
tions in 1927. The first year, it mar- 
keted only 150,000 pounds of butter; 
the second year more than 4,000,000 
pounds, and in 1933-34 more than 
14,000,000 pounds, the output of 59 
creameries. 

Half of the butter this last year 
was sold as prints. From 10 to 15 per 
cent of unsalted, sweet cream butter 
went east for ice cream manufac- 
ture. This is the most difficult class 
of butter to make, but northern Iowa 
creameries have demonstrated they 
can more than hold their own in its 
manufacture against all of their com- 
petitors. 

The Iowa state brand creameries 
have for years cooperated with the 
Iowa extension service, under the 
leadership of Prof. A. W. Rudnick, 
in cream quality improvement, and 
have made material progress. Every 
pound of butter they sell is graded 
and tested for moisture and salt con- 
tent. Reports of these tests are sent 
regularly to the buttermakers, to- 
gether with a monthly report showing 
average standings. This keeps every 
buttermaker on his toes. 

At the annual meeting prizes are 
offered to the ten buttermakers who 
have made the highest scores thru- 
out the year. This year, the three 
highest scores were earned by (1) 
QO. F. Spies, Ruthven; (2) L. E. Roet- 
man, Burt, and (3) Virgil Steffen, 
Ackley. 

A cream judging contest has also 
been held the last three years, with 
the idea of giving as many as possi- 
ble a chance to learn to score cream 
for quality. This year, 16 teams of 
four members each took part in the 
contest. The first four places went to 
teams from the following creamer- 


ies: (1) Bancroft Coop. Creamery 
Co., Bancroft; (2) Plymouth Coop. 
Creamery Co., Plymouth; (3) Lost 


Island Creamery Co., Graettinger; 
(4) Niles Creamery, Colwell. 

In addition to those who partici- 
pated in the team scoring contest, 
approxmately 45 others scored cream 
individually, so that practically 25 
creameries were represented in this 
scoring work, or nearly half of the 
creameries that market their butter 
thru the Mason City agency. 

The four highest scoring persons 
in the individual contest were: (1) 
Bert Priebe, Bancroft; (2) Wayne 
Miller, Bancroft; (3) Mrs. John Dvo- 
rek, Plymouth; (4) Raymond Miller, 
Whittemore. 
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Institute of Cooperation 


The American Institute of Cooper- 
ation will be held in Madison, Wis., 
starting July 9 and ending July 14. 
Farmers interested in any type of 
cooperative endeavor will find pro- 
grams of real value awaiting them. 

The sessions will include discus- 
sion of codes and agreements and 
control of production, especially with 
reference to the agricultural situa- 
tion. Mordecai Ezekiel, economic 
advisor to the AAA, will be the main 
speaker on July 9. 

Other sessions of interest to farm- 
ers will include discussions of meth- 
ods of financing cooperatives and 
livestock and dairy marketing asso- 
ciations. Foreign markets and mar- 
keting efforts also will be treated. 
Speakers from all the successful co- 
operative organizations, representing 
practically all of the various types 
of association in America, will be on 
hand. The long time program for 
agriculture will also come in for a 
thoro discussion. 

On July 11, the National Farm and 
Home Hour will have a special pro- 
gram coming from Madison, giving 
the highlights of the meeting. Meet- 
ings will be held at Agricultural 
Hall, at the University. 





Save the Farmers’ Benefits 
(Continued from page 7) 


those processing taxes. In other 
words, they could not make good on 
their published statements as to the 
effect of the tax. Since that time, 
there have been persistently spread 
abroad stories that the tax has add- 
ed tremendously to the cost of cotton 
goods. Such is not the case. But to 
prove it, I suspect that we shall 
shortly have to call a hearing at 
which the processors will be asked 
to disclose the facts. 

“The opposition to the proposed 
amendments by the processors goes 
deeper than appears on the surface. 
It is a preliminary to an attempt to 
overthrow the agricultural adjust- 
ment program at its foundation. The 
next step will be a concerted drive 
at the processing tax. Already, it is 
manifested in the subtle propaganda 
which farmers are expected to swal- 
low about the hog processing tax. 
Farmers are told that the tax is too 
high; that if there were no tax at all 
the price of hogs would go up; that 
the processing tax on hogs is being 
paid by the farmers themselves. At 
the same time, many of the packers 
complain to us that they are com- 
pelled to pay the tax, that they can 
neither pass it on to the consumer 
nor back to the farmer. And simul- 
taneously opponents of the New Deal 
in the east, like Senator Reed, in 
Pennsylvania, tell the consumers that 
the farmers of the west are being 
supported by processing taxes paid 
by eastern consumers. It is an at- 
tack on all fronts, but each of the 
three contentions is inconsistent 
with the other two. 

“We are as well aware as anybody 
that hog prices are low. But market 
prices are not the sole measure of 
what hog raisers get for ti.eir hogs. 
those who are partners of the gov- 
ernment in the crop reduction pro- 
gram will receive, in addition, their 
benefit payments, and they must be 
counted in the total incomes of hog 
producers. 

“Spring hog prices this year would 
have been $2 without the processing 
tax and the reductions which have 
been made in hog numbers. And 
there would have been no benefit 
Payments. Every week from October 
1, 1933, to May 1, 1934, the average 
price of hogs has been higher than 
in the same week of the preceding 
year. Heavy runs caused by drouth 
conditions temporarily depressed the 
price. On top of market prices, farm- 
ers will have their benefit payments. 
It is true that hog prices are still 
far too low. No program will achieve 
its objective immediately. This is 
perticularly true in the case of live- 
Stock. It is only by standing firmly 
together and resisting the propagan- 
da of organized anti-New Deal forces 


that farmers can achieve the objec- 
tive of the agricultural adjustmd@at 
act. 

“Those who have attacked the pro- 


cessing tax have not named any sub- 
stitute which would furnish money to 
pay benefit payments to the farmers. 
When objections to the processing 
taxes are raised, farmers should in- 
sist on answers to these questions: 
‘What do you propose to substitute 
for those taxes? How do you propose 
to make benefit payments for crop 
reduction without those taxes?’... 
“If the opposition forces succeed 
in eliminating the processing tax, it 
will be because farmers yield to 
propaganda and fail to stand by their 
partnership responsibilities.” 


Check Chinch Bugs 


(Continued from page 3) 
while doing, particularly if every one 
will take care of his own farm and 
make it difficult for the bugs to find 
winter quarters. 

Then, by June 1, before the young 
bugs begin to move out of the small 
grain fields, let every one plow a 
furrow around these fields, get the 
furrows ready for the oil barrier, so 
that it can be run at a moment’s no- 
tice when the bugs begin to migrate. 
That will save the corn without any 
further protection. If each farmer 
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will do his part in this control work, 
an immense amount of good can be 
done, but if 25 per cent of them fail 
in this, the corn fields will still be 
in danger, and then those who kept 
the bugs enclosed within their own 
small grain fields would still have 
to protect their corn. 

Early in the season, an agreement 
might also be made to limit the seed- 
ing of oats and barley, and to sow 
soybeans instead. More good hay or 
grain can be raised from soybeans 
in a chinch bug infested area than 
from small grain. More flax might 
also be seeded, and sunflowers could 
be raised by those who have silos. 
Sunflowers are not quite the equal 
of corn for silage, but they will pro- 
duce a greater tonnage and they do 


not furnish food for the bugs. If the 
old bugs can find no feeding ground 
in early spring, they will not lay 
many eggs. Of course, this will not 
annihilate them, but they will be 
greatly reduced in numbers. Agree- 
ments could also be made to buy 


soybean seed cooperatively on a big 
scale early in the and per- 
haps save some money in that way. 

If a successful chinch bug war is 
to be waged by the farmers, it is 
essential that it be undertaken in a 
cooperative way. Single handed, in- 
dividual farmers can do very little 
in fighting this menace, but coopera- 


season, 
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tively much can be accomplished. 
What farmers can do thru coopera- 
tive action has been amply demon- 
strated in their crop reduction pro- 
grams, and there is no reason why 
they can not organize against 
insect menaces with comparable 
Now that nothing further ean 
be done toward protecting the corn 
crop of this year, begin planning fer 
the most effective attack against the 
bugs next year. 


also 
suc- 


cess. 


Dairy Cattle Congress 

Arrangements are well under way 
to celebrate the silver anniversary 
of the Dairy Cattle Congress, Octo- 
ber 1 to 7, at Waterloo, lowa. For 
twenty-five consecutive years, thru 
good times and bad, this institution, 
has served its great industry well. 

It will be the only exposition fea- 
turing production dairying to be held 
in America this year, and plans are 
progressing rapidly to make its many 
educational features of greatest ben- 
efit to the present needs of the in- 
dustry. For the third year, all of 
the dairy Four-H Club activities of 
national scope and the interstate 
club judging contest will be conduct- 
ed at the exposition. Teams repre- 
senting nineteen states and one Ca- 
nadian province participated in these 
contests last year. 











..tOG CHOLERA... 





Dust Storms Scatter Hog Cholera 


The severe dust storms have scattered this deadly disease over wide areas, many of 


which were never before badly infected. 


sections of the middle west. 


Are Your Pigs Vaccinated? 


Why Gamble—when it costs so little to protect your pigs with Anchor Serum and Virus— 


HOG CHOLERA IS BREAKING OUT in many 


America’s Leading and Largest Selling Brand 








Anchor 


Anchor Abortion 
Anchor 


Anchor Avian Bacterin 





Anchor Sieaiinene Sf RTC Ce ARe eee ee Suge: 
Vaccine 
Blackleg Aggressin_- 


Other serums, aggressins and bacterins at equally low prices. 


Anchor Retail Prices 


(for poultry)__----~- 


local dealer or send to us for same. 


Le ee 
__.-----$1.50 per 100 ces. 
._.---50 cents per 20 ce. 


__.-8 cents per 5 cc. 


_...2 cents per 2 ec. dose 


Please get price list from our 


dose 
dose 

















Where to Buy Anchor Serum and Virus in Iowa: 


a oak a eck oos Fowler Drug Company 
ALBERT CITY..... Albert City Creamery 
ALGONA. are L. Borchardt. Drugs 
ARMSTRONG....... ‘Reliable Chemical Co. 
BATTLE CREEK Battle Creek Drug Co. 
BAXTER. - Rederas & Phillips Drug Co. 
BELMOND. ..00.--0- Adams _ Pharmacy 
BLANCHARD....... ‘Sam Phelps, Drugs 
Carag = a a ilke & Sasse Drug Co. 
CEDAR RAPIDS * Cua Rapids Serum Co. 
cL ION <aiela Corner Drug Co. 
Cc R LAKE. Farmers Mut. Co-op. Creamery 
Co EE RRS e Clement Drug Co. 





COLUMBUS JUNCTION. Weber & Huston 


COUNCIL BLUFFS Breeders Supply Co, 
CRESTON...... Walsh Veterinary Supply Co, 
DAVENPORT. .Farm Bureau Service Co. 
Ra 6 os edewvan ee Hemenway Pharmacy 
oy fr Ginther’s Drug Store 


DES MOINES....... Anchor ry ws Company 


404 Locust) 





FREE 
Use of Syringes: 


Anchor dealers every- 
where will gladly lend 
you a set of syringes, 
free of charge, to vaecin- 
ate your hogs or other 
animals. These syringes 
will always be in first 
class repair when loaned, 
ready and safe to use. 
We sell the 40 cc. sy- 


Maryville Drug Co. 


The World’s Largest, 


= saased T. C. Ryan Drug Store 

co Vea aes Dunla Creamery 
DY E Kay 11 ev . Blaine 
EMMETSBU he Hughes } OH. Co. 
ESTHERVILLE...... Estherville Drug Co. 
FREMONT... ee . .Severt’s Drug Store 


.Mangan Pharmacy 





Cunningham Drug Co, 

: et a Co, 

NTER. P Dowd rugs 

AR LAN. Saar ; Cues Drug Co. 
Ht | ne Hubbard’s Drug Store 
INDIANOLA... c._J. Holmes, Drugs 
IOWA CITY... Boener’s Pharmacy 
KANAWHA 0. E. Johnson, Drugs Co. 
a od «6a 6 6 a Dashler’s Drug Store 
KNOXVILLE Osborn Pharmacy 
IS .* >), Soe Burson Drug Store 
MARSHALLTOWN. .Marshall Implement Co. 
MONROE....... Johnson Drug Company 
MUSCATINE.... .Museatine Creamery 


WHERE TO BUY IN MISSOURI 
Tarkio—Winthrow’s Drug Store 


Get a copy of our new 

book, “Vaccination Sim- 

plified.”” It is new and 
u 


South Saint Joseph, Missouri 


F. 5. Ronmedy-....... Vice President and Sales Manager 


Newest and Best Equipped Anti-Hog Cholera Serum po hee 


NEVADA ....Lapp Laboratories 
NEW SHARON . .. . Pettis ren Company 
NEWT ...G. H. Nollen, Druggist 
ORANG Ps ciTy George Dunlop 
OTTUMWA. The Sargent Drug Store 
PELLA . , Ulrich Meat Market 
POCAHONTAS : O’Brien Drug Store 
RED OAK Red Oak Creamery Company 
ROCKWELL CITY ; Legore & Valentine 
ROLFE Webb's Drug Store 
SHELBY Clark’s Drug Store 
SIBLEY United Farm Service 
SIOUX CITY Anchor Serum Company 
SPENCER. Otto Bijornstadt Drug Co. 
STORM LAKE Triplett Drug Store 
ee Myers Pharmacy 
WASHINGTON . Sherman Bros. Drug Co. 
WATERLOO Red Cross Drug Company 
WEBSTER CITY ...W. C. Fastenow, Drugs 


FREE BOOK 


p_to the minute. It is 
different. it explains 
fully the symptoms of 
the more commen live 
stock diseases ef hogs, 
cattle, sheep, poultry, 
horses and dogs. 
plains fully how and 
when to vaecinate. It 
will be invaluable to you. 





ringe at $1.75, a 10 ce, ot © cane — our 
5 < . : . . . jocal dealer or write us 

eS at $1.15 and and Animal Vaccine Plant. Where Quality Is Always Higher Than Price. fox ena. 
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1 SEE ARMOUR 
HAS A FINE 
ExHiBitT AT 
THE FAIR 


THAT'S AFINE 


THING FOR US- 
IMPROVES THE 
MARKET FOR 
OUR PRODUCTS 














O/ p 





The 
ARMOUR BUILDING 


Century of Progress 
Chicago 


@ For 67 years Armour has not 
only paid cash for livestock but 
has bent every effort to find new 
consumers for meats and meat 
products. The Armour Exhibit 
at the Fair is a case in point. 
It is designed to give people a 
better conception of the value 
of meat and its by-products and 
to improve the market for them. 
To the extent that it does this 
it broadens the market for 
what you produce. If you’re in 
Chicago this summer visit this 
exhibit. We think it will help 
you as much as it helps us. 


ia 
President 
ARMOUR 48> COMPANY 
HY, 
16" Street Bridger 











Take YOUR 
POULTRY 


TROUBLES 


-++ fo Your Local 
Dr Salsbury Dealer 


By mer by reports from our Diagnosis 
Department for the first six months of 1934, 
many of the common poultry diseases seem to 
be unusually serious this year. 

Even before trouble reaches your flock, you 
will therefore want to know about some one 
to whom you can go for dependable help 
and information. Your local Dr. Salsbury 
Dealer is the man for you to see, He may be 
a hatcheryman, druggist, feed dealer, produce 
dealer or a poultry supply dealer. And as a 
member of Dr. Salsbury’s Nation-wide Poultry 
Service, he is well qualified to advise you, 
See him now for free advice and information 
that will help you in combatting such seasonal 
diseases as 
6 Coccidiosis Worm Infestation 

Range Paralysis Limber Neck 


Your local Dr, Salsbury Dealer will also be 
glad to explain how you can prevent severe 
poultry losses from the following diseases 


through vaccination: 
EI Pox (Sorehead) Roup & Colds 
Cholera & Typhoid 





Bronchitis 


“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure’’—an early visit to your local Dr, Sals- 
bury’s Poultry Health Service Station may 
save you much in the way of valuable birds 
and poultry profits. If you are unable to find 
out who our dealer is in your towa, write us 
and we will send you his name, 






Dr. SALsBURYS 
aboratories 


CHARLES CITY,IOWA, USA 






SERVICE” 


\ NATION WIDE 
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Roughage in Lamb Rations 


Feeding Value of Different Crops 


| taco that we are trying to reduce 

a our acreage of grain, especially 
corn and wheat, and devote more land 
to pasture and legume roughages, 
it is of special interest to farmers 
and feeders to study the value of dif- 
ferent roughage crops for feeding 
purposes. To that end, the Minnesota 
station, at Morris, conducted an 80- 
day lamb feeding test last winter, 
from October 12 to December 31. 
Eight lots of 30 lambs each were fed 
shelled corn and different roughages, 
each lot consuming very nearly the 
same amount of corn per day. 

The extreme range in the daily 
consumption of shelled corn by the 
eight lots varied from 1.30 to 1.55 
pounds, and the average consump- 
tion by all lots was 1.49 pounds per 
head per day. The roughage supplied 
to Lots 1 and 2 was alfalfa hay. Lot 2 
received, in addition to alfalfa, one- 
fifth of a pound a day of linseed oil 
meal. Each of these lots ate an aver- 
age of 1.19 pounds of alfalfa per head. 
Lot 1 made a daily gain of .349 of a 





pound per head, and Lot 2, .417 of a 
pound per day, due to the added lin- 
seed oil meal. 

When marketed, Lot 1 showed a 
profit over feed cost of $1.06 per 
lamb, and Lot 2, $1.11. Thus, it will 
be seen that while the addition of 
linseed oil meal saved some alfalfa 
hay—66 pounds per lamb, and caused 
the lambs of Lot 2 to gain 5.4 pounds 
more per head than those of Lot 1, 
the extra cost of the meal raised the 
feed bill so much that the final prof- 
it was increased only 5 cents a head. 
Therefore, one may conclude that 
the ration of shelled corn and alfalfa 
hay was practically the equal from a 
profit point of view as when supple- 
mented with linseed oil meal. 


Valuation of Feeds 


In all calculations, shelled corn 
was valued at 45 cents a bushel; lin- 
seed oil meal, $37 a ton; alfalfa hay, 
$10; sweet clover, $8.50, with the cost 
of cutting the hay of $1.25, giving a 
total of $9.75; prairie hay, $8; corn 
stover, $1.50, with $1 per ton added 
for cutting—a total of $2.50. 

The roughage fed to Lots 7 and 8 
was sweet clover hay, fed whole to 
Lot 7 and cut to Lot 8. These lots 
made daily gains of .338 and .334 of 
a pound per head. Both consumed al- 
most identical amounts of feed— 
1.55 pounds of corn per head per day, 
while Lot 7 ate 1.18 pounds of sweet 
clover and Lot 8, 1.23 pounds. The 
final outcome was that Lot 7 made a 
profit, above feed cost, of $1.05 per 
head and Lot 8, 94 cents. The cut- 
ting of the hay, by running it thru a 
silage cutter, added nothing to its 
feeding value, while the cost of the 
work reduced the profit for lambs 11 
cents per head, as compared with 
feeding the hay uncut. 

The roughage fed to Lots 3 and 4 
was prairie hay, but Lot 4 was also 
given a fifth of a pound of linseed 
oil meal daily to help balance the ra- 
tion, as prairie hay is very deficient 
im protein as compared with legume 
hays, such as alfalfa and sweet clo- 
ver. In this case, the addition of the 
protein supplement greatly improved 


the ration, yet corn, prairie hay and 
linseed oil meal proved to be much 
less satisfactory from the standpoint 
of final profits than corn and either 
of the legume hays mentioned. 

The daily gains made by the lambs 
were also much smaller with prairie 
hay, both when fed alone and supple- 
mented with linseed oil meal, than 
when the legumes were fed. Thus, 
Lot 3, fed hay alone, made an aver- 
age daily gain of .172 of a pound per 
head, and when supplemented with 
the meal the daily gain was .259 of a 
pound. The final profit made by Lot 
3 was —10 cents a head, or a loss of 
10 cents was sustained, while Lot 4 
made a profit of 30 cents per head. 

Finally we come to Lots 5 and 6. 
Lot 5 was fed cut corn stover (corn 
without the ears) alone for roughage, 
while Lot 6 had the same roughage 
supplemented with one-fifth of a 
pound of linseed oil meal a day. The 
former gained .284 of a pound per 
head per day, and the latter .303 of a 
pound. The net profit made by Lot 5 
was $1.07 per head, while Lot 6 made 
a profit of only 89 cents. 

The corn stover, as mentioned 
above, including the cost of running 
it thru a silage cutter, was valued at 
$2.50 a ton, and at that price proved 
to be as economical a roughage as 
whole alfalfa at $8 a ton, and whole 
clover hay at $8.50 a ton. 
While adding linseed oil meal to the 


sweet 


ration of corn and cut stover, the 
lambs brought a higher profit as 
compared with no protein supple- 


ment, the cost of the supplemented 
ration brought the net profit 18 cents 
per head below corn and stover alone. 
Showed Value of Legume Hay 
Cut corn stover at $2.50 a ton, fed 
alone with corn, proved a very fair 
ration and much more profitable than 
when prairie hay made up the rough- 


age, regardless of whether it was 
supplemented with a protein feed. 
Corn stover alone, while it did not 


produce quite so large a gain on the 
lambs as when supplemented with 
linseed oil meal, nevertheless yielded 


18 cents more profit per lamb. The 
high value of legume hay, when 
fed with corn to lambs, is clearly 


shown by these tests. 

Early this year—from January 24 
to April 18, a period of 85 days—an- 
other lamb feeding test was conduct- 
ed at the same station, with much 
the same feeds. The comparative re- 
sults in this second test check quite 
closely with those reported above, 
but in all cases the rate of gain was 
somewhat larger. This, the experi- 
menters say, has been their experi- 
ence in eight successive years. 
Lambs placed on feed in January 
have always made higher gains than 
those started on feed in October or 
November. 

Two lots, fed prairie hay and corn, 
were given 1 per cent of ground lime- 
stone mixed with their corn, and this 
proved advantageous. That is, those 
fed limestone made slightly larger 
profits than those fed no limestone. 
When limestone was added to the 
corn stover ration, the benefit from 
the practice was not so evident. 
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| FEED CONSUMPTION AND GAINS | 

| — a 

Lot No. amined 1 3 | 5 ; 7 oe" 

| | Shelled corn | Shelled corn| Shelled corn | Shelled corn | 

| RatiOns .....esseseeseer and and and cut and 

alfalfa hay | prairie hay | corn stover_ sweet clover 

| Initial weight, Ibs... 2) le i Soe 66.60 66.47 

| Final weight, Ibs..... 94.20 80.38 89.35 93.55 

| Av. daily gain, Ibs. 349 172 | 284 338 | 

| Av. daily ration— | | 

a <r | 1.50 1.30 } 1.52 | 1.55 

| Roughage, Ibs. ....| 1.19 98 = ee 18 

| Feed per cwt. gain l | 

f Born Whe. isc 438 | 755 | 533 458 

| Roughage, Ibs. ....| 340 | 571_ | 410 | 348 

| Feed cost per cwt,.| $5.15 $8.35 | $4.30 | $5.20 

| Margin per lamb .... 1.06 —.10 1.07 1.05 

i 


Lumber Dealers 
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‘HERE’S THE TREATED 
FENCE POSTIVE BEEN 
Mele) 41 (cm 1¢)-w Va 

MY LIFE!” 





AndHereAre Crossete 
osts are 
TheReasons po ted a. 
der pressure by the famous 
Wolmanizing process. 

This treatment has a pre- 
servative power equal to or 
pena than any other type. 

t gives you Certified Protec- 
tion against Decay and Ter- 
mites. 

Crossett Treated Posts 
hold staples, nails, screws 
and metal fastenings in a 
vise-like grip... they cannot 
work loose, because Wol- 
manized wood does not cor- 
rode metal. 

Crossett Posts are identi- 
fied by this Trade Mark .. . 
it’s your warranty of fenoe 
economy and satisfaction. 


CROSSETT Dass 
LAST/ 


CROSSETT LUMBER CO. 
CROSSETT Manufacturers ARKANSAS 






At Your 











Announcing 


A REALLY EFFECTIVE and 
ECONOMICAL CHINCH- 
BUG BARRIER 


CHINCH-TAR-TREX 


Sensational New Discovery. Abso- 
lutely repels chinch-bugs. Small 
quantities (5 to 7 gallons per quar- 
ter mile) form an efficient barrier. 
Low in Price. Need not be renewed 
frequently. Effectiveness proved by 
Mr. Henley Eversole, Newman, IIL, 
in extensive field tests. Central 
Illinois farmers buying in large 
quantities after seeing field demon- 
strations. 


Ask your local feed merchant or 
write or wire our Chicago office 
which has ample stocks available 
for prompt shipment. 


E. W. COLLEDGE 


GENERAL SALES AGENT, Inc. 
1605 Kimball Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























Vaccinate with 
Fidelity Clear Concentrated 
SERUM AND VIRUS 


Produced under U. S. Vet. License No. 163. 
Guaranteed PURE—FRESH — POTENT. 


Serum Price: 55c¢ per 100 ccs 
Virus Price: $1.50 per 100 ccs 
Serum and Virus to vaccinate a 20 Ib. pig 
costs only 12c. 

Order from this ad. Tell us how many pig3 
to be vaccinated and average weight. We will 
ship sufficient Serum and Virus 
C.O. D. to treat them. 


FR EE Syringesloaned 
for vaccinatin 
if you don’t have any. $3. 
deposit required. Money 
refunded when you return 
ents. 


Buy direct from producer with 

itive assurance that serum 
Send for S been properly refrigerated 
this free and handled from date of pro- 
booklet duction until delivered to you. 
FIDELITY LABORATORIES, INC. 
824 Exchange Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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July 7, 1934 
Partial Release of Corn 

Complete instructions in the par- 
tial release of corn for feeding pur- 
poses were sent to all sealers, mem- 
pers of the warehouse board and 
county agents by Ray Murray, state 
secretary of agricuiture, last week. 
Corn loan borrowers who desire in- 
formation should get in touch with 
local authorities. 

Borrowers may obtain partial re- 
lease on sealed corn by paying 47 
cents per bushel on the amount they 
wish to have released. The check 
should be made payable to the Re 
construction Finance Corporation 
and sent to Chicago or Omaha, de- 
pending upon which branch holds the 
paper. The name and address of the 
sealer must be given also. On re- 
ceipt of payment, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation will authorize 
and request the sealer to remove the 
seal and supervise the removal of 
the corn. 

The sealer will be required to 
reseal a sufficient amount of corn 
to secure the unpaid balance of the 
note. 

Partial release can be made only 
where the papers are held by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. If 
the paper is financed by a local bank, 
it will be necessary for the borrower 
to request the bank to sell the paper 
to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. 

Where funds are available, ex- 
pense of resealing may be paid by 
the warehouse board, but in most 
cases it will be necessary for the 
borrowers to pay for this service. 





The Iowa State Fair 

The return of better times to the 
farming industry of Iowa will be cel- 
ebrated at the 1934 Iowa State Fair 
with one of the largest corn and 
farm produce shows witnessed at 
the exposition in the last ten years, 
according to plans for the state-wide 
corn and grain competition recently 
made public by fair executives. 

A total of $4,900 will be offered 
to Iowa’s champion farmers in the 
agricultural section of the 1934 state 
fair. Almost every type of grain and 
produce grown in Iowa soil will be 
included in the prize offerings. 

"he agricultural department will 
be high-lighted by three other major 
features—a competition for individ- 
ual farm exhibits, county agricultural 
exhibits and Farm Bureau county- 
wide project exhibits. 

A total of $1,590 will be paid to 
Iowa’s champion all around farmers 
at this year’s fair, for the finest col- 
lective exhibit of all types of farm 
produce raised on individual farms 
in the state. 

A total of $1,875 will be awarded on 





a similar basis for collective county- 
Wide displays of all types of farm 
produce, 


The Iowa Farm Bureau Federation 
will cooperate with the state fair 
Management again this season in 
Staging a series of seven exhibits 
depicting the most outstanding farm 
projects which have been carried on 
during the year by leading county 
Farm Bureaus. 

Premium lists for this year’s fair 
may be obtained by writing to Secre- 
tary A. R. Corey, at Des Moines. 





New Grass Seed Ruling 


A ruling was recently sent out 
from Washington, D. C., stating that 
Seed from pasture and meadow crops, 
srown on contracted acres on farms 
under wheat, corn-hog or tobaceo con- 
tracts may be harvested this fall. Ac- 
cording to this ruling, issued June 23, 
timothy, red-top, orchard grass, blue 
srass, meadow fescue, brome grass, 
crested wheat grass, clover, alfalfa, 
Sweet clover, lespedeza and other 
Similar crops may be harvested not 
only for forage but also for seed by 
those who desire to do so. Soybeans, 
cowpeas, field peas and peanut seed, 
however, are not permitted to be 
harvested as seed. Fodder corn and 
grain sorghum may be grown on non- 
Contracted acres to help make up 
for drouth damage. 
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There’s No Better Anywhere Than ISO-VIS “D” 








You paid good money for that new car of 
yours — give it the best oil you can get! 















And Standard’s New Anti-Sludge Motor Oil Does Last Longer! 








3 FINE GASOLINES 
Standard Red Crown Superfuel. 


Stepped up another notch to give more live 
power per gallon —at no increase in price. 


Stanolind. A high grade gasoline made to 
sell at a lower price. For your car or tractor. 


Red Crown Ethyl. The finest gasoline 


science has produced, plus Ethyl. 


Other Standard Oil Products 
for the Farm 


DELIVERED TO YOUR DOOR BY 
YOUR STANDARD OIL AGENT 
Polarine Greases — Polarine Transmission 
Oil— Polarine Flushing Oil—Superla Cream 
Separator Oil — Eureka Belt Dressing — New 
Bovinol — Superla Insect Spray — Mica Axle 
Grease —Verdol Summer Spray Oil— Finol — 
Perfection Kerosene — Semdac Liquid Gloss 
— Eureka Harness Oil. 








Copr. 1934, Standard Oil Co, 


STANDARD 


Protect your investment in your new car or truck 
by starting out with a modern motor oil — an oil 
that gives the very finest lubrication, keeps your 
motor in better condition and lasts longer. 

Iso=Vis “D” is just such an oil. It lubricates 
better because it does not form sludge to stick 
valves and rings, clog oil lines and filters, or cir- 
culate dirt through your motor. Because it does 
not form abrasive sludge it keeps your motor in 
better condition longer—and you use less oil. 
Neither will it thin out dangerously under the heat 
of driving. Your motor is protected perfectly at 
all times. 

Polarine and Stanolind Motor Oils are fine oils, 
too, made to sell at a lower price than Iso=Vis “D”. 
They are carefully refined and are safe, depend- 
able lubricants for your car, truck, tractor or other 


farm machinery. "4 


OIL SERVICE | 


ALSO DISTRIBUTORS OF ATLAS TIRES, TUBES AND BATTERIES 








pleasing 


sizes, in hand turning, electric or engine 
power. Try the New Improved Galloway 


NOW—at 


to save time, work and butterfat. 


‘21 


A big extra saving for every farmer with an 


GA 


Greatest separator we ever built— 
easiest turning—fastest, closest skim- 
mer—smoothest in operation—easiest 
to clean—absolutely sanitary. New im- 
provements—unequalled features that are 


|LOWAYS 


BALL BEARING 
EPARATOR 








farmer users everywhere. All 


our risk! Let it show you how 


00 TRADE-IN 
* SAVINGS NOW 
















old separator—the most liberal trade-in offer ever 
made—cuts a big chunk off lowest separator prices 
we ever quoted. YOU CAN AFFORD a new Gal- 
loway NOW if you hurry, before price raise comes. 


SAVE 50% Lowest price 


O EVER QUOTED 


Take advantage of this last chance to buy at 
lowest prices—our terms beat all others—low as 
$3 per month—no interest. Use the New Ball 
Bearing Galloway 30 days at our risk. See how it 
adds to your cream income. Write today for low 
price, easy terms and big trade allowance offer. 


THE GALLOWAY COMPANY 


Dept. 227 Waterloo, Iowa 
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Yessir! 

I look through the 
classified ads every 
issue. I’ve not only had 
a lot of fun doing it but 
I’ve made some real 
money out of it, too. 
Not only through buy- 
ing some bargains but 
through selling my ex- 
tra stock and equip- 
ment. Yessir! If you 
haven’t been reading 
the classified ads, I’d 
start right now. You’ll 
enjoy it. 























When writing to advertisers, will you please mention this paper 
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‘The Homemaking 
Department 































































Do It in the Morning 


July has hottest breezes blowing; 
How I wish that it were snowing!— 
But when snow was in the sky, 

1 wished and wished it were July! 


AST year, it was our good for- 

tune to spend several weeks in 
the farm home of a woman who is 
not only a marvelous cook but ‘an 
adroit manager. It was in late June 
and early July—and you may remem- 
ber that that was not a temperate 
season. We never seemed to realize 
that it was actually hot, however, 
except on those occasions when we 
went visiting. 

Other homes seemed = unaccus- 
tomedly stifling. Our hostess had 
a habit of closing windows and pull- 
ing down shades just as the last of 
the morning breezes entered, and of 
keeping the breezes thus cooped in 
the front part of the house, at least 
until whatever of evening breeze 
arrived and chased out the after- 
noon’s blazing sunlight. 

Other women seemed forever cook- 
ing. Mrs. L— planned her meals in 
two or three-day stretches, and did 
most of her cooking in a summer 
kitchen oven, in the early morning. 

Neighboring cooks complained that 
their men folks demanded a meat- 
potato-pie supper, notwithstanding a 
meat-potato-pie dinner. Mrs. L- 
frequently greeted end-of-the-day har- 
vesters with a supper built around 
sandwiches and a cold drink. And 
there seemed no necessity for “mak- 
ing them like it.” They just did. 


Easier to Pod After Cooking 


So far as hot weather cooking was 
concerned, “Do it in the morning” 
must have been Mrs. L—’s unwritten 
motto. Vegetables were picked in 
the cool of the evening and cooked 
along with the breakfast cereal. 
“Peas are easier to pod after cook- 
ing than before,” she insisted. And 
when we were rushed, quite fre- 
quently she washed pods and all and 


cooked them covered in a_ small 
amount of salted water. When the 
liquor had cooled, the peas were 


podded, the pods discarded, and the 
reas heated for serving. 

The popularity of her creamed 
vegetable dishes may be attributed 
to the fact that she did not mix vege- 
table and white sauce. Spinach, 
peas, beans, diced carrots, etc., were 
cooked practically free of juice, sea- 
soned, placed in a serving dish, and 
bot, fresh white sauce poured over 
them just before they were taken to 
the table. Even spinach creamed in 
this fashion, with a bit of cheese or 
egg yolk crumbled on top, was eaten 
with gusto. (If you’ve despaired of 
separating this berated vegetable 


from the grit that accompanies it, 
try lifting it, with much swishing, 
from one pan of fresh water to an- 
other. 
out from under 


Don’t pour the dirty water 
the leaves. while 





they are still in the pan, else you 
merely transpose soil from front to 
back side.) 

Chocolate syrup for the making of 
a favorite supper drink was boiled 
up in a several days’ supply before 
the breakfast dishes were out of the 
way. Boil four squares of chocolate 
for five minutes in two cups of water 
and add four cups of sugar and one- 
half teaspoon of salt. Boil this mix- 
ture for five additional minutes, add 
two teaspoons of vanilla, pour into 
fruit jars and cool. Two tablespoons 
of this syrup beaten into a glass of 
milk and, hocus-pocus, a chocolate 
drink which simply “goes over” with 
chocolate lovers, even those who are 
none too friendly toward plain whole 
milk. 


Used the Summer Kitchen 


But the bulk of Mrs. L—’s cooking 
was done in the summer kitchen 
oven. At least every other morning 
feund this capacious enclosure filled 
to the brim with food for that day, 
and possibly the next. Cakes—a nu- 
tritious yellow sponge cake was a 
favorite; shortcakes, pies—in mod- 
eration; cookies to go with the sup- 
per beverages; meat loaves or roast 
—to be eaten hot at noon and sliced 
thin and cold for supper; beans—to 
be served hot with a crisp vegetable 
salad at noon, and in delicious brown 
bread sandwiches at the evening 
meal, and egg dishes galore. Eggs 
ai the current price “are worth more 
on the table than in town,” she fre- 
quently vowed. 

In planning the morning oven com- 
binations, it was only necessary to 


select dishes which required the 
same baking temperature. Meat 
and egg dishes were’ invariably 


baked together, a very slow oven 
(300-325 degrees F.) being the secret 
of goodness in each. 


All Baked at the Same Time 


Saturday morning might find the 
Sunday’s angel food cake, egg yolk 
custard for Saturday’s supper, a gen- 
erous apple-ham loaf to be served 
hot Saturday noon and cold with a 
crisp potato salad for Sunday, and 
baked potatoes in double supply— 
the left-overs to be peeled for the 
Sunday salad, all baking in the oven 
at the same time. 

Custard, which we so often con- 
sider a youngster’s dish, rather lack- 
ing in character, Mrs. L—’s men 
folks ate in quantities. Nor could 
they be blamed. Baked slowly in 
small jelly glasses (in lieu of cus- 
tard cups), set in a pan of hot water 
and then chilled after baking in a 
basement storage room, and served 
with a spoon of fresh berries, sliced 


fruit or grated cheese on top, it was 
a dish demanding chortles and com- 
pliments. 

Egg yolk custard was an especial 
delight. One and one-half quarts of 
milk, the yolks of twelve eggs, three- 
fourths of a cup of sugar, one-half of 
a teaspoon of salt and one-fourth of 
a teaspoon of vanilla were beaten 
briskly together, poured into the im- 
provised custard cups and baked in 
a pan of hot water in a slow oven 
for one hour, or until a knife slipped 
into the custard came out dry. A 
few teaspoons of grated cheese, 
fresh berries, dried fruit or fresh 
sliced fruit was sometimes dropped 
into each cup before the custard was 
added, to be baked. 

On one occasion, Mrs. L— but- 
tered a flat brown bowl, sprinkled 
one cup of grated cheese over the 
bottom, and added the entire cus- 
tard recipe. This mixture, baked to 
a glorious golden tint, together with 
a crisp carrot salad, meat loaf sand- 
wiches and some fresh fruit, made a 
summer supper not soon to be for- 
gotten. 


Delicious Apple Ham Loaf 


Apple ham loaf is particularly 
appealing because of its unusual 
tang. Combine into a long loaf one 
and one-half pounds of ground cured 
ham, two and one-half pounds of 
ground beef and one pound of ground 
pork, well blended with one cup of 
cored, unpeeled apples which have 
been put thru a meat grinder, four 
beaten eggs, one and one-half cups 
of bread crumbs or cracker crumbs, 
one and one-half cups of milk, two 
teaspoons of salt, one tablespoon of 
grated onion and a pinch of mus- 
tard. Place in an uncovered roaster. 
Cover with a few strips of salt pork, 
and bake in a slow oven with occa- 
sional basting until the loaf is slight- 
ly browned—about two and one-half 
hours. Canned beef or pork may be 
used for a portion of the raw meat 
in the loaf. 


Another Oven Combination 


On another morning, the oven 
might be set at a slightly higher 
temperature—perhaps 325 degrees F. 





—and into it might go sponge cake 
as a basis for several desserts, a 





whole wheat nut bread, a vegetable 
dish (carrots to be baked for cream- 
ing or beets and onions baked in a 
casserole) and Mrs. 
German pickled roast. 

The pickled beef is a particularly 
fine summer dish because it keeps 
licely and is luscious in sandwiches 
or sliced cold. Cover a six-pound pot 
roast of beef with equal parts of vin- 
egar and water. Add a few bay 
leaves (the German touch), a dozen 
whole cloves, a dash of pepper and 
a peeled sliced onion. Let the meat 
stand in the vinegar for three days, 
turning it several times a day. Re- 
move meat to a heavy kettle or 
roaster. Brown on all sides. Adda 
cup of the pickling liquid and bake 
in a covered kettle at 325 degrees F. 
for about three hours, or until ten- 
cer. Cover the portion to be served 
cold with part of the liquid in the 
roaster. Cover and let cool until the 
liquid has jellied. 


L—’s special 


Nut Bread Without Nutmeats 


Mrs. L—’s nut bread is frequently 
labeled by her family, “nut bread 
without nutmeats,” for without nut- 
meats it seems to get just as big a 
hand. Two crusty brown loaves—one 
to be devoured in all its butter-melt- 
ing goodness, the other to be made 
into pungent sandwiches to accom- 
pany the supper’s chocolate milk. 

Sift into one bowl three cups each 
ot white and whole wheat flour, 
five teaspoons of combination bak- 
ing powder, one and one-fourth tea- 
spoons of soda, one and one-half tea- 
spoons of salt and three-fourths of a 
cup of sugar. Melt one-half cup of 
butter and add to it one-fourth cup 
of bacon grease. In another bowl, 
mix three beaten eggs and three 
cups of freshly soured milk. Pour 
fat and milk-egg mixture into dry 
ingredients. Add one cup of broken 
nutmeats, if available. Blend with 
as few strokes as possible—fourteen 
stirring strokes should be sufficient. 
Pour into two loaf pans lined with 
gieased waxed paper. Spread dough 
well to the outside of the pans, so 
that loaves will not be humped in the 
middle. Bake in a slow oven for from 
sixty to seventy minutes, or until a 
toothpick thrust into the top of the 
loaf comes out clean. 
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| Jelly Making | 
| Puzzles 











4 VERY jelly maker, at soine time 
~ in her career, has doubtless gone 
thru that disgustingly puzzling time 
ot cooking up a batch of jelly that 
youldn’t jell. The answer to the 
puzzle, of course, is pectin, and it is 
with pectin that the untangling of 
the jelly making problem begins. 

A certain amount of pectin must 
be present in all fruit juices that are 
to be used for jelly making. Just 
how much is present can be deter- 
mined by the familiar alcohol test, if 
equal portions of the juice and the 
alcohol are mixed. With most of us, 
however, the test is a nuisance, be- 
cause either we haven’t the alcohol 
at hand or we dislike to stop and 
make the test after we have the fruit 
juice extracted. 

A good, reliable recipe, combined 
with certain fundamental jelly mak- 
ing rules, will, ordinarily, insure a 
perfect product. 

Above all else, select firm, slightly 
underripe fruit, since fruits are rich- 
est in pectin if used before they are 
fully ripe. If the fruit is one that is 
rich in pectin, the juice may be com- 
bined with richer, more colorful juice 
of the wholly ripe fruit, or it may be 
combined with a fruit juice less rich 
in pectin. 


Apples Are Rich in Pectin 


Strawberries, pineapples, cherries 
and peaches are fruits especially low 
in pectin content. Apples are one of 
our richest natural sources of pectin. 
The apple juice combines readily with 
practically every fruit juice to add a 
natural pectin. 

If you are working with a fruit 
juice that you are particularly anx- 
ious to have turn out right, try a 
commercial pectin which comes eith- 
er in liquid or powdered form. . The 
commercial pectin has the advantage 
ot making your fruit juice go far- 
ther, so that it might be an added 
economy in this season of drouth and 
dried-up fruits. Then, too, it is a 
simple, can’t-fail process, and it does 
mean a lot to feel sure that your 
jelly will jell properly. Be very sure 
to follow the directions that come 
with your commercial pectin. 

Since the amount of sugar used in 
the jelly recipe depends, not on the 
amount of fruit juice used, but rath- 
er on the amount of pectin in the 
fruit juice, let us repeat that you 
hust be very sure to use a portion 
of underripe fruit for the juice or 
add commercial pectin. 

In extracting the fruit juice, heat 
the fruit slowly and cook gently un- 
til the fruit is tender. 


Sterilizing Jars in the Oven 


Did you ever oven sterilize your 
Merely wash them 
thoroly, fill half full of water, place 
ina shallow pan to handle easily, 
and slip into the oven, to stand until 
the water begins to simmer. The 
oven should be moderately hot. Oven 
Sterilization saves stove top space 
and does away with that awkward 
retrieving of the glasses or jars. 
And now a last word about sealing 
your jelly. Heat the paraffin as hot 
a you can get it over hot water and 
bour a very thin layer over the jelly 
a soon as you can after the glass 
filled, since the jelly is 
apt to pick up dust and impurities 
tom the air if left unprotected. As 
Soon as the first paraffin layer is 
hard and the jelly is thoroly cooled, 
add a second layer of paraffin, this 
time about one-eighth of an inch in 
thickness, Roll the glass slightly, to 
bring the paraffin up to the edge of 
the glass. Then cover it carefully 


glasses or jars? 


has been 


and store, 


Try painting the wall behind the 
kitchen stove with three coats of 
Clear Waterproof varnish. Spots may 
then be removed easily with 


soap 
apd water. 
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HINK of it! Twice as many glasses 
of lovely grape jelly from a basket 


of grapes. 

And such grape jelly, too! Always just 
the right “set.” None of those sharp little 
crystals so common in grape jelly. And a 
flavor you never dreamed even the most 
perfect grapes could give you. 

With Sure-Jell—the revolutionary new 
pectin product—you can make marvelous 
jellies from any fruit—and wonderful 
jams, too. 

The first time you taste a Sure-Jell jam, 
you will find it hard to believe that any 
jam could be so delicious. You get the 
true flavor of the ripe fresh fruit. 

Sure-Jell saves you time, of course. 
Only % minute boiling is needed for 
jelly. Only 1 minute for jam. There’s no 
more need for long, tedious boiling over 
a hot kitchen fire. And you get accurate, 
easy-to-use recipes with every package. 

Remember! “Sure-Jell” is what you ask 
for—the new powdered pectin. Two 
packages for only 25¢. A product of 
General Foods, 


© 1934, G. F. Corp 
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To Quilt Colonial Rose 








Every lover of applique work, it seems, has been making a Colonial 
Rose quilt. And well she might, for this lovely design with yellow center 
and petals in was second prize winner last summer at the 
Century of Progress Exhibition. 


rose shades, 


I am sure that many of my readers are now ready for quilting. The 
beauty of the plain blocks is emphasized by the straight diagonal quilting. 
The border, corner section and small circle are all found on Pattern No. 
C5525P, at 30 cents, perforated on strong paper. I will include free a 
package of blue stamping powder. After quilting, this may be brushed 
off without leaving any mark. 


If you would like just a tracing pattern of this quilting design, order 
No. C5525T for 10 cents. 

In case you do not have this outstanding quilt pattern, you may obtain 
it as No. C471, for 10 cents. 








Order by number. 


Iowa, 


Ten days for delivery. 


Address your letters to Quilt Editor, 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, 
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ct MOTHER axc/ 


Three generations of women have 
insisted on BALL Jars, Caps and 
Rubbers for all canning purposes. 
This can only mean that BALL 
quality leads today, as it led 50 
years ago. Grandmother, Mother 
and Daughter have all found that 
BALL Jars are the safest, surest 
and most economi- 


cal home canning equipment. Mil- 
lions of home canners today will 
tell their daughters tomorrow that 
BALL Jars are the best. 

There is a BALL Jar for 

every canning need. Buy ¢.as¢ tops 
only BALL Jars for the yasdw jars 
best results. The name 

BALL is blown in the 

glass. 


THE BALL BLUE BOOK. Mail coupon below with leaflet from a 
box of Ball Jars and get this book of 284 recipes FREE or send 10c. 





Ball Brothers Company, Muncie, Indiana. 


WF-7 


E/ Please send me one copy of the latest edition of the 
BALL BLUE BOOK. I am enclosing— 


oO One Ball Jar Carton 
Enclosure, or 


JARS 


CAPS and 
RUBBERS 


oO Ten cents in coin (Check 
the one sent) 


Address... 
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A busy morning frock is suggested by Style No. 2610 desgined for 


sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 4 


2 and 44 inches bust measure. 


Size 


36 requires three and five-eighths yards of thirty-nine-inch material. 


- 


Youthfully chie is Style No. 618, 


36, 38 and 40 inches bust 


measure, 


designed for sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 
Size 16 requires three and three- 


eighths yards of thirty-nine-inch material. 





Any of the 
Farmer 
Book may also be 


above designs may be ordered 


had for twelve cents 


(Allow ten days for delivery.) 


and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, 


thru the Pattern Department of Wallaces’ 
lowa, for twelve cents. Summer Fashion 
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V YELL, we can quit worrying— 

more or less—over those dairy 
murals that Grant Wood and his 
artists are doing for the Iowa State 
College, at Ames. They are no more 
grotesque than many symbolic fig- 
ures are, and they’re probably as 
full of grace as cream separators, 
jug cans and dairy cows can be. 
The figures in the panels have a 
rether satisfying solidity and mus- 
cular strength. Particularly do the 
men’s hands and arms suggest great 
power. The faces are a bit stolid 
and repressed, but there is strength 
in them. To be sure, the cows 
are rather square for good dairy 
types, and the jug cans are of a 
cut that look like they’d backfire 
when you wash them, even more than 
most of them do. On the whole, 
there is a heroic feeling about such 
panels as we saw completed. 


One of my favorite bits of Iowa 
art is the wall decorations in the 
cafeteria hall at the University 
Memorial Union. The walls are 
given over to wholly amusing pic- 
tures, interpretive of certain well 
loved nursery rhymes. Jack Spratt 
and—on the opposite wall—his wife, 
are most interesting. The wife 
radiates that complete satisfaction 
that can come only to those who 
have capacity and no qualms over 
their waistlines. But Jack wears 
the dyspeptic cynicism of one who 
has retained his leanness by a far 
less joyous road than Hollywood 
tomatoes and eggs or Johns Hop- 
kins bananas and skim-milk. When 
you go to chuckle over these panels, 
don’t miss the two small ones fitted 
into the spaces under the stair rails. 
To your right is the mouse who 
would a-wooing go. To the left are 
the numerous consequences—in a 
perambulator. 


From the Family Encyclopedia: 
Small Boy—Variously defined as a 
noise with dirt on it, or a stomach 
entirely surrounded by curiosity. A 
humanity with an antip- 
water except in ereeks, 

pools or garden _ hose. 
Capable of washing its face with- 
cut getting its hands wet. Often, 
when suspected of not having 
washed its hands, the towel will 
bear evidence of hands that have 
at least contacted water. Congeni- 
tally unable to keep its’ shirt-tail 
in. Shirts always in need of but- 
except at neck, due to tend- 
enecy to pull shirt off without un- 
buttoning. Neck buttons remain 
stationary, as they are never but-- 
toned. Sneaks to bed in underwear 
whenever Considers gal- 
luses a necessary evil, quite as suf- 
ficient in singular number as in plu- 
ral. Without necessarily fatal re- 
sults to parents, goes thru various 
stages, such as slamming of doors, 
leaving doors open, losing tools, 
climbing roofs, jumping from hay- 
mows, inventing, cramming of food, 
road constructing, gun playing, sell- 
ing for prizes, and collecting any- 
thing from fishworms to lolly-pop 
sticks. Has a special affinity for 
ice cream cones, hired men, mouth- 
organs, dogs, few clothes, 
horns that toot loudly, war whoops, 
cookies, and mud. Under the skin— 
and whatever incrustations are ac- 
cumulated thereupon—are often to 
be found an extremely sensitive and 
affectionate nature, a mute appreci- 
ation of the beautiful, and a sturdy 
code of honor. Means no particular 
harm to any one. Sleeps crosswise 
of the bed. 


species of 
athy to 
swimming 


tons 


possible. 


horses, 


“The only book that I have read 
recently,” writes a farm woman, “is 
Putkin’s ‘Life Begns at Forty.’ I 
only skimmed thru it, but I thought 
it stimulating—at least to some one 
as near forty as I. Three more 


COUNTRY AIR 


By A FARM WOMAN 





sometimes I can’t 
lieve it! I’ve done so few of 
things I want to do. Nothi: 
fact, except to have my family 
had better begin at forty!” A 
Putkin’s philosophy wouldn't 
up half so well as this woman 
if he were put out amidst du 
chinch bugs. 


years—and 


While Pitkin’s book is stimulating, 
I think there is another reaso: why 
it is so widely read. Most prople 
arrive at the age of forty expecting 
upon that day to be definitely placeq 
upon the shelf, when, very much to 
their own surprise, they suddenly 
wake up to the fact that they are 
just ready to begin to live. 
can survey the rest of their lives 
with the calmness which is born of 
forty years of meeting emergencies, 
They may experience an eagerness 
that is derived from 480 months 
of discovery that no two days are 
exactly alike, and that almost any- 
thing adventurous may happen to- 
mnorrow. Besides, what are 14,600 
days already lived good for unless 
to properly season the ones that are 
to come? 


They 


It takes about forty years for us 
to realize that life is largely a mat- 
ter of our point of view. Some peo- 
ple have even discovered that those 
crossbars on the dollar sign ob- 
scured their earlier vision, and that 
now they’re gone they can see more 
clearly. 


I lunched the other day with the 
wife of a radio program manager. 
“T wish,” she said to her husband, 
“that you would bring Jackie's 
wheelbarrow home from the studio; 
“But why,” I asked, “should your hus- 
band take Jackie’s toy wheelbarrow 
to the studio?” “For sound effects,” 
she explained. “It had just the 
squeak they needed.” What won't 
these radio people do in order to 
build up an entertaining program! 


Jowa Four-H Girls at Ames 
5 Betiangden hundred Four-H girls 

from all of Iowa’s counties met 
at Ames last week for the annual 
convention. Four hundred club lead- 
ers were also present. 

Evelyn Francis, of Union county, 
is the new Four-H Club president. 
The ballot was close, and followed 
introduction of the Four-H county 
champions, who competed for the 
honor of going to Washington, D. C. 
Miss Francis will succeed Viola Jef 
fryes, of Adair county. Other officers 
include: Vice-president, Verona Jep> 
sen, Scott county; secretary, Rachel 
Thomson, Cass county; historian, Ar 
line Kline, Black Hawk county. 

Honors in the 1933 clothing, home 
furnishings and bread club classes 
were awarded as follows: Helen 
Stadlman, of Sac county, clothing, 
Pernice Sheumaker, Ringgold coun- 
ty, bread; Ruth Hastings, Greene 
ecunty, canning, and Lucy Anderson, 
Muscatine county, home furnishing 
Alice Post, Linn county; Pauline 
man, Dallas county: Dorothy 
man, Scott county, and Elinor Sc! ool- 
er, Warren county, received T- 
able mention in home furni 
Miss Hastings is retiring histoman 

Black Hawk county Four-H Girls 
won first place in the musi 
ciation contest, in which 89 co 
and 383 girls competed. Also placing 
in music were: Marshall, Jones, Ma¢- 
ison, Washington, Montgomery 
Pottawattamie, Johnson, Wright 
Polk counties. 

From twenty-three 
tants, Martha Mathers, 19, ol 
ington county, won the title oi 
groomed girl at the convention. f’0> 
ture, complexion, hair and att tude 
counted in giving Miss Mathers thé 
state title. 
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Canning Budget 
N ORDER to help you plan your 
I own canning budget, the follow- 
ing budget is suggested, and is based 
oi the requirements of a family of 
two adults and four children 


For a Family of Six 


Greens, three times a week, se- 

lected from spinach, chard, 

wild greens, etc ......... es 42 qts. 
Tomatoes, four times a week......128 qts. 
Cabbage (kraut), once a week.... 18 qts. 
Other vegetables, seven times a 

week, selected as desired from 

the following suggested = as- 

sortment: 

COPD ~ eas — we } 










Asparagus or broccoli 12 pts 
Beans pieeiees 36 qts 
PAB  ncccccccsccecresscrcesscccvccrecesencer seen’ 48 pts 
Beets 12 qts 
CAUMOED. «apn ccacescveiys 12 pts 
Soup mixture ....... aa 
Fruit, tomato or kraut juice, 
seven times a week , 72 qts 


Fruits, seven or eight times a 
week, as follows: 
MIAIRMN Site taccaicsts ids deusenaasisatceeseseceesamsest, Me GpNENS 








Berries _ ........ 48 qts 

Cherries Es 24 qts 

Peaches _..... eotes 48 qts 

POTN sactsincenisinictessiveriecsene pabaieees 48 qts. 

Rhubarb cucsapatenstcton eddeast 24 qts. 
Jellies, twice weekly........72 6-oz. glasses 
Jams, ete., twice weekly........ 27 pts. 
Marmalades, preserves, twice 

MUGEN © as cvucednncconveeuss sian ov ebenboseese we Ot PEA. 
Pickles, twice weekly ......... . 48 pts. 
Relishes, once weekly .................. 24 pts. 
Meats: 

Reef, three times weekly .......... 60 pts. 

Pork, twice weekly ae? 

Chicken, once WeeKLY 4... 24 pts. 


The contents of a container—a 
pint or a quart jar—should serve the 
family for one meal. A pint jar will 
serve a family of from three to four 
persons, and a quart jar will serve 
a family of from six to eight. 

Many women prefer to can some 
of the non-acid vegetables and meats 
in pint jars rather than in quart 
jars. 

For a family of six, it may be seen 
from the budget that a requirement 
of approximately 40 quarts of greens, 
100 quarts of tomatoes, 150 quarts of 
other assorted vegetables, 70 quarts 
of fruit or tomato or kraut juices, 
240 quarts of assorted fruits, 70 small 
glasses of jellies, 30 quarts of jams, 
marmalades and preserves, and 36 
quarts of pickles and relishes will 
just about fill the bill. In addition, 
about 75 quarts of assorted meats 
will be required. 

These estimates are based on the 
experiences of families living in 
states that have five or more non- 
growing months. 


The Measure of Success 

ee of accurate measurements in 

all recipes is one way to avoid 
cooking failures and to practice 
thrift. 

Any homemaker who doubts the 
importance of accurate measure- 
ments should make tests with a 
three-layer cake. Make one layer 
with a little less flour than the 
recipe specifies; make the second 
layer with the exact amount of flour 
required, and add a little extra flour 
to the third layer. Then bake the 
three layers in the same oven for 
the same length of time. The layer 
with too much flour will crack open 
and be heavy; the one with too little 
flour will fall. 

Test the measuring utensils to 
Start the campaign against cooking 
failures. A standard cup holds just 
me-half pint; the handiest kind has 
the last graduation, the cupful mark, 
just level with the lip, so that flour 
may be leveled off without packing it 
down. 

The tablespoon is the second im- 
portant measure. Remember that 
sixteen standard tablespoons, level, 
make one standard cupful. Check 
this with the already tested measur- 
ing cup. Three level teaspoons make 
one level tablespoon. 

When a recipe calls for a level 
tablespoon, it means a_ tablespoon 
leveled off by sliding the Side of a 
knife or other straight edge across 
the top of the spoon. Do not level by 
Pressing it. For half a spoon, di- 
Vide the leveled spoon lengthwise. 

To measure flour accurately, sift 
it, before measuring, directly into 
the cup. Never shake or pack the 
flour down or dip the cup into it. 
Fill the cup lightly by the tablespoon 
Witk freshly sifted flour. 
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GEE!... 
POST TOASTIES IS 


SWELL! AND LOOK AT 
THE MICKEY MOUSE 
CUT-OUTS ON THE 
Box! 








MOTHE RS/ cer ~ 
MICKEY MOUSE OR OTHER 
WALT DISNEY CUT-OUTS 


FOR THE CHILDREN | 


These wonderful toys come on 
every Post Toasties package! 


CUT THEM OFF THE BOX! 


ERE’S a barrel of fun for all boys 

and girls! The marvelous new 
Post Toasties Cut-Outs! Mickey and 
Minnie Mouse, Pluto the Pup, the Goof 
or other famous Walt Disney char- 
acters are on some boxes... And the 
Three Little Pigs and the Big Bad STAYS Crisp 


Wolf on others! 
and Crunchy 1N 


And how boys and girls love the MILK oR CREAM 


rich, full flavor of these crunchy flakes! 
They are made only from the sweet, 
tender little hearts of the corn kernels. 
And toasted all golden-brown and 
double-crisp so that they stay crunchy 
in milk or cream. And whata wonderful 
treat when you serve them with deli- 
cious fresh fruits or ripe, juicy berries. 

Eat PostToasties often. It’s chock-full 
of quick energy. You can get it at any 
grocer’s, in the new packages with the 
famous Walt Disney Cut-Outs. Post 
Toasties is a product of General Foods. 











By special arrangement with Walt Disney Enterprises. 














“JUST HOW SHALL | QUILT IT?” 


on The most important part of your whole quilt is really the quilting, 














Ut and my readers are finding my new Portfolio of Quilting Patterns a big 
i 5 help. Here is shown just a single page from this book, to give you a 
ee? ‘ faint idea of the many good things in store for you. Note that these 
; ‘ patterns are all full size, and the complete design is given—not just a 
aa quarter or a half. There are many borders and corner sections, small 
: f fill-in designs, and many beautiful 6, 9, 12, 15 and 18-inch patterns—a 
a total of 60 patterns, and with each portfolio we give you directions for 
making your own perforated quilting patterns, as well as a package of 
- } stamping powder free. Only a limited number of these have been printed, 
Pa . , so write me at once, asking for No. ©5557, for only 50 cents, as this is 
“en a) 4 probably your last opportunity to secure this invaluable quilting aid. 
\ bhatt ADDRESS THE QUILT EDITOR 
. Pia ¢ ‘ 
| ,% WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 
[ 9 073 Des Moines, lowa 
—J 
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BEYOND IMITATION 


THE marvelous flavor of Kellogg’s—the original Corn 


Flakes — has never been successfully copied. You’re sure 


of quality when you buy Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 


Sold everywhere with the personal guarantee of 
W. K. Kellogg: “If you are not more than satisfied, return 


the empty red-and-green package and we will refund your 


money.” Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 

















Free Helps 
for the 
Homemaker 


Somewhere on an upper shelf 
of a cupboard in every farm home 
is a collection of recipes, “how to 
do it” booklets, clippings and other 
items which help a lot in the job 
of running a_ household. Farm 
women who want to add to this 
collection may check the following 
bulletins, prepared by various man- 
ufacturers, and we'll see that cop- 
ies are sent them. 


C1 Modern Methods of Home 
Canning 

O Canning Questions and 
Answers 

C2 How to Can Fruits and 
Vegetables 


0 His Majesty—The Baby 
(diet helps) 


0 Steps in Canning 
( Budget Your Food Supply 


DC Recipes—Energy-Giving 
Dishes 


Check the booklets you want, 
put your name and address below, 
and mail to Homemaking Helps, 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead, Des Moines, Iowa. 


CHICAGO’S FAVORITE 





Only $2.50 up with Bath 
Bright, Cheerful Rooms 
Quick, Friendly Service 
In the Heart of the Loop 


LEONARD HICKS, Managing Director 


MORRISON 
HOTEL cuicaco 

















ILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kills files. 
| Guaranteed, efiective. Neat, 
convenient — Cannot spil!— 
fy, Wi)inot soil or injure anytbing. 
Y Lasts al) season. 20c at all 
dealers Harold Somers. Inc., 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N Y, 


FLY KILLER 
























PUT ME IN YOUR HOME 
ILL SAVE MONEY £ 


Now is the time to buy Bovee 
Furnaces for fuel economy at 
money-saving factory prices, 
direct to you. Full instructions 
furnished—anyone can quick- 
ly and easily install. 


Burns Any Fuel 
Whether you burn wood, coal, lig- 
nite or cobs, we have a size and 
style for your home. Sign and 
mail this ad today for full details. 


Bovee Furnace Works 
Dept. 10 WATERLOO, IOWA 




















- Sabbath School Lesson — 


By HENRY WALLACE | 


/ 








God Cares for Elijah 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 15, 1934. I Kings, 17: 
1-7; 19:1-8.) 

~LIJAH was in some respects the 

~ most striking and picturesque of 
that most remarkable of all classes 
of statesmen, the prophets of the Old 
Testament. Of his genealogy we 
know nothing whatever; of his early 
life only this, that he was of the in- 
habitants of Gilead, that wild coun- 
try east of the Jordan, half ranch 
and half desert, that stretched be- 
tween the river and the great desert. 
Its people were part farmers, part 
herdsmen, many of them nomads, dif- 
fering from the Bedouins of the des- 
ert only in their loyalty to Jehovah. 
The manner of Eli- 
jah, in its abrupt- 


could break the cycle of dry years 
that Elijah was His spokesman, and 
that, no matter what Baal’s priests 
might promise, and no matter what 
incantations might be offered, the 
drouth which had come in answer to 
his prayer could not be broken untij 
he, Elijah, announced it to Ahab, 
The underlying question to be de. 
cided—as it was decided afterwarq— 
was whether Baal ruled the world of 
men and matter, or whether it was 
ruled by Jehovah, whose worship 
Ahab and Jezebel were endeavoring 
to suppress with fire and with 
sword. 

The interview with Ahab could not 
well be private, and in time the word 
would spread that Elijah, if not the 
cause, was in some sense responsible 

for the suffering of 
ad the people. Then be- 


the 





ou 
ness, directness and 
swift movement, is 
that of the Bedouin; 
his long hair sug- 
gests that he is a 
Nazirite, consecrated 
to a life of superior 
holiness from his 
birth; his sheepskin 
girdle and camel’s 
hair cloak suggest 
that he has long 
been a prophet of 
the eastern tribes. 
We can well imag- 
ine how deeply his 
soul would be stirred 
when a heathen 
queen, of a race that 
Jews for hundreds 
of years had been 





“Uncle Henry” Wallace 


gan the search for 
the prophet, which 
reached not merely 
to every corner of 
the land, but to all 
surrounding nations, 
Jehovah can well be 
trusted to take care 
of His own, however, 
until their work is 
finished, even if that 
requires the exercise 
of strong faith on the 
part of His servants, 

The brook Cherith, 
the exact locality of 
which is unknown, 
ran, doubtless, thru 
a leafy covert some 
where near the Jor- 
dan. In_ invoking 


md>- 
”~_ 





taught to avoid, and os 
of a religion that he 
was divinely taught to hate, guided 
and controlled the mind of the weak 
king, and now determined to exter- 
minate the altars and the worship of 
the ancient faith in the Lord, the 
God of Israel. We can imagine his 
indignation as the bloody work of 
exterminating the Lord’s prophets 
went on from year to year, and no 
organized resistance came from the 
princes or elders of Israel. In the 
solitudes east of the Jordan, he had 
brooded over it all, had poured out 
his soul to the God of his fathers, 
and had at last come to the conclu- 
sion that only some impending ca- 
lamity, such as a protracted drouth, 
threatened as a punishment for the 
sins of the people, would bring ruler 
and people alike to a realization of 
their past iniquity and their absolute 
dependence upon the Lord, the God 
of Israel. Firm in this conviction, he 
poured out his soul to God, that the 
threatened punishment should be in- 
flicted, that the rains should be 
withheld; and when it was borne in 
upon his spirit that his prayer was 
answered, he suddenly appears be- 
fore Ahab the king with the message 
from God. It required almost super- 
human courage to do this; for Ahab, 
weak as he was in some respects, 
was not a man to be trifled with. 
The abruptness and the defiant 
tone of the only sentence of the in- 
terview recorded suggests that it is 
the concluding sentence; and we can 
well imagine Elijah, after remon- 
strating with the king for his dis- 
obedience to God, his cruelty to his 
own people, his attempt to extermi- 
nate the religion of his fathers, and 
perceiving no token of repentance 
or contrition, rising to his full height 
and fixing his eyes on those of the 


guilty king, and pointing upward, 
saying: “As Jehovah the God of Is- 
reel liveth, before whom I stand, 


there shall not be dew nor rain these 
years, but according to my word.” 
The drouth in answer to Elijah’s 
prayer had already begun. Predic- 
tions of rain, prayers and incanta- 
tions would naturally be a part of 
Paal worship. The significance of 


Elijah’s prayer was that Jehovah, the 
world 


Creator and Restorer, alone 


that greatest of all 


calamities, a pro } 


tracted drouth, with its unavoidable 
famine, on the people for their sins, 
Elijah must needs be a sharer in 
their sufferings. The Lord therefore 
hid him in this place where no one 
would suspect him to be, and fed 
him in a miraculous way. It required 
strong faith to live on in this way 
day after day, and see the brook 
gradually drying up as the drouth 
increased in intensity and severity. 

Then came another message—to go 
into the very country of Jezebel and 
there be supported by a worshiper of 
Baal, a woman, and a widow at that, 
until the day that the Lord should 
send rain upon the earth. Misery 
makes strange associates. The proph- 
et who has set his heart on the ex- 
termination of Baal worship is de 
pendent for his daily bread on one of 
the despised race and alien religion. 
The miracle afterward wrought in 
the healing of her son calls to mind 
that other healing in the same re- 
gion, of the child of another widow 
of the same race and religion, by @ 
Greater than Elijah. 

In the third year of drouth, the 
word of the Lord came unto Elijah, 
telling him to go and show himself 
unto Ahab, and rain would 
When the king comes out to 
him, Elijah tells him to call an assent 
bly of all Israel and the prophets of 
Baal. When this assembly, the first 
in nearly one hundred years, COD 
venes, Elijah asks the people to de 
cide whether Jehovah is the true 
God, or Baal; and then to “walk 
straight after him.” The people ai 
swered not a word. Elijah then pre 
poses that an answer by fire should 
determine which is worthy of thell 
devotion. 

He allows the priests of Baal t 


come. 
meet 


choose their bullock and build thei 
altar, and seek an answer in any Way 
that suits them best. When they 
have given up, he will choose his oF 
fering and sacrifice. The ceren nk 
als of Baal last from morning until 
evening, with no answer. Then Elt 
jah builds an altar, places on It the 
sacrifice, and water on the 


pours 
altar and wood. Then he offers 4 
brief, fervent prayer that Jehovah 
will hear him, that the people may 
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know that He is God. The fire of 
the Lord falls and the sacrifice is 
consumed. Elijah tells the king that 
rain will surely come. 

When Ahab told Jezebel all that 
Elijah had done, and that the proph- 
ets of Baal had been slain, she sent 
word to Elijah that within twenty- 
four hours he would be slain. The 
man who feared not the king, who 
had been oblivious of danger, fled 
from a woman, knowing that she 
ruled the king. Leaving his servant 
in Beersheba, he fled into the wilder- 
ness, and when exhaustion and fear 
had done their utmost, cast himself 
down and prayed for death. 


Elijah Hears God’s Voice 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 22, 1934. I Kings, 19: 
9-21.) 

F, ON Mount Carmel, Elijah ap- 

pears at his best to us, he certain- 
ly goes all to pieces, and now ap- 
pears at his very worst, in despair 
praying the coward’s prayer that he 
might die before the Lord’s appoint- 
ed time. Let us be careful; we may 
some day in our small way do a like 
thing. 

The first thing that suggests it- 
self is that physical reaction after 
the supreme crisis on Mount Carmel 
was inevitable. There is a normal 
degree of strength given to every 
man. There is a reserve strength 
that may be drawn upon in emergen- 
cies; and in addition we can, thru 
the nervous system, draw from the 
future—a loan, however, which we 
must in every case pay back with 
interest. Elijah had exhausted all his 
reserves in his conflict with idolatry, 
and the physical reaction was abso- 
lutely inevitable. The second cir 
cumstance, infinitely worse than this 
physical exhaustion, was the convic- 
tion driven home by the wrath of 
Jezebel, that all this struggle had 
been in vain. He knew Jezebel, and 
knew that her threat to take his life 
in twenty-four hours would be exe- 
cuted if possible. Of all the elders of 
Israel who had exclaimed, “Jehovah, 
He is God,” not one stood by him. 
His only companion was a boy from 
Zarephath, in Sidon, according to 
Jewish tradition the widow's son 
whom he had restored to life. 

In his exhausted state, he did not 
stop to think that his God, who had 
kept him safe all these years, who 
had heard his prayers and owned him 
publicly as His servant, was might- 
ier than Jezebel, and could shelter 
him from her wrath. Small wonder 
is it that at last he fell asleep, and 
slept the sleep of utter exhaustion, 
physical, mental and spiritual. Notice 
particularly, with what loving-kind- 
ness and tender mercy the Lord 
deals with His weary and utterly 
discouraged and heartbroken serv- 
ant. He does not rebuke or even find 
fault with Elijah. The first thing the 
Lord does for Elijah is to give him 
something to* eat. He had fasted 
long, he had no servant to cook for 
him, and the Lord sends him an an- 
gel as a servant, and provides him 
with a good, warm meal—not cold 
bead, but a cake baked on the coals. 
There is nothing more said. Elijah 
g0es to sleep again. It may be in- 
ferred that it was a good, long, sound 
Sleep all night, and perhaps for a 
day and a night. Elijah needed it. 

Knowing that Elijah would not 
rest until he once more stood where 
the law which Israel had utterly for- 
gotten was first given to Moses, the 
angel wakes him a second time and 
gives him another, as we would say, 
Square meal. Elijah needs rest, needs 
time to think, to regain his nerve, 
and his Lord waits till physical and 
Mental vigor return, till the calmness 
and quiet of the solitude soothes and 
tones up his shattered system. He 
Is to be convinced of his mistake and 
have his future work laid out for 
him, but he is not ready for it now. 

On his forty-day journey to Horeb, 
Elijah must have been troubled with 
Serious thoughts. Had he lost some- 
thing of his heretofore mighty faith 
in Jehovah? There is no unrest like 
this. No accusation from outside 
Can so disturb the spirit of the sin- 
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cere man as the conviction that he 
himself has gone wrong, or, at least, 
has not measured up to the occasion. 
Many a reformer since has shared 
Elijah’s dejection. 

And still there is no word of re- 
proof from Jehovah. Elijah is sim- 
ply told to come out of his cave 
and stand on the mount in the pres- 
ence of the Divine. He apparently 
does not do so. Then comes a tor- 
nado, followed by an earthquake; 
after that a storm of lightning until 
the mountains appeared to be on 
fire—and still Elijah remained in 
his cave. He recognized in none of 
these the voice of Jehovah. They 
all seemed but the echo and expres- 
sion of his own stormy life. In the 
quiet and calm that followed, the 
still, small voice, or, as the Septua- 
gsint renders it, “the voice of a gen- 
tle breath,” he at last recognizes a 
message from Jehovah, and goes 
forth and stands in the entrance to 
the cave in the old attitude, “before 
whom I stand,” of the servant ready 
to do his master’s will. Again comes 
the question (asked before he had 
come out), “What doest thou here?” 
And Elijah repeats his answer—pro- 
testing his zeal, his good intentions, 
his life work, and then his utter fail- 
ure, so that now he stands alone 
among the thousands of Israel, with 
a price set on his head. Now comes 
the command, with its implied re- 
proof: Get to your work. “Return on 
thy way to the wilderness of Damas- 
cus. And when thou comest, thou 
shalt anoint Hazael to be king over 
Syria; and Jehu, the son of Nimshi, 
shalt thou anoint to be king over 
Israel; and Elisha, the son of Sha- 
phat of Abelmeholah, shalt thou 
auoint to be prophet in thy room.” 

The importance of the work laid 
upon Elijah may be recognized when 
we see that it involves political revo- 
lutions in two kingdoms, Syria and 
Israel; and, more than that, he 
must anoint his successor and pre- 
pare him for his work. I do not un- 
derstand by this that Elijah was su- 
perseded; but simply that he must 
educate his successor to take up the 
work when his career was ended. 


The Lord Dealt in Mercy 


Looking back over the period of 
Elijah’s despondency and grief, we 
see how the Lord dealt in great mer- 
cy and infinite compassion with the 
discouraged prophet. As we have 
seen, He refreshed him physically. 
He taught him that his methods were 
not of the best; that the manifesta- 
tions of Divine power, even the exe- 
cution of Divine judgment, do not 
necessarily change the hearts of 
men; that it is not the tornado nor 
the earthquake nor the thunder and 
lightning, either in the way of judg- 
ment or forced conviction, that con- 
verts men from their evil ways, but 
the silent influence of the still, small 
voice. Elijah was now convinced that 
the real life of the people, the future 
hope of the nation, was in the scat- 
tered seven thousand followers of 
Jehovah, who neither knew each oth- 
er nor Elijah. 

The third thing that God did for 
Elijah was to cut out big work for 
him for many years to come. Instead 
cf thinking about himself, his griev- 
ances and sorrows, he had to think 
about something else. There is noth- 
ing that will bring a man to sane, 
clear and right conceptions of life 
and duty like work. 

From this on, it will be noticed 
that Elijah ceased to be solitary and 
self-centered, as he was before. He 
now has Elisha for a companion. He 
organizes schools of the prophets: 
he visits them frequently. He has 
not lost his dauntless courage. He is 
as ready as ever to rebuke iniquity 
in high places; but he is a broader, 
better, saner man, for he has real- 
ized that the Lord does not depend 
on him alone, as he supposed, nor on 
his methods. The experience in Ho- 
reb was the great crisis in his life, 
for there he was taught that how- 
ever useful at times were his meth- 
ods and his ideas, there were other 
methods better adapted for the time 
to come for the fulfillment of the 
Divine purpose. 


Salad Dressings With Eggs 


HILE we're thinking of all the 

good ways in which to use eggs, 
let’s not overlook their possibilities 
in salads, both as main ingredients 
in egg salad and combinations con- 
taining eggs, but also in several 
kinds of salad dressings. 

Mayonnaise dressing is perhaps 
the first one you think of. You can 
make it by the recipe below and 
keep a jar of it on hand. If you like 
to vary your salad dressings, you 
can add catsup or chilisauce and 
finely chopped pickle to mayonnaise 
and have a Russian dressing; or use 
it as the basis of a tartar sauce for 
fish, adding chopped pickles, olives, 
chives, parsley and so on to suit 
your taste. 

Store the plain mayonnaise in the 
least cold part of your refrigerator, 
and add extra ingredients when you 
are about to serve. 

For cabbage slaw, use a simple 
cooked dressing. Pour it over the 
shredded cabbage while hot, and 
then you can serve the slaw either 
hot or cold. This dressing can be 
used for various salads when oil is 
not wanted. 

A more elaborate cooked dressing, 
to be used on a meat or vegetable 
salad is made by another recipe. Still 
another cooked dressing made with 
eggs and sour cream is especially 
recommended for fruit salads. 


Mayonnaise Dressing 


1 egg yolk 

2 tablespoons of vinegar or lemon 
juice 

\% teaspoon of sugar 

% teaspoon of salt 

Paprika to taste 

1 or 2 drops of Tabasco sauce 

% to 1 cup of salad oil 


Mix the seasonings with one table- 
spoon of vinegar or lemon juice, add 
the yolk of egg, and beat slightly. 
Then begin adding oil, a teaspoon or 
two at a time, beating thoroly each 
time. When enough oil has been add- 
ed to make the mixture thick, add 
the remaining acid, and gradually 
beat in the rest of the oil. 


Dressing for Cabbage Slaw 


2 eggs 

% cup of water 

™% cup of vinegar 

2 tablespoons of sugar 

1%, teaspoon of salt 

% teaspoon of mustard 

1-16 teaspoon of celery seed 

2 tablespoons of butter or other fat 


Beat the eggs, add all the ingredi- 
ents except the fat, and cook in a 
double boiler until thickened. Stir 
constantly, and just before removing 
from the fire add the fat. Pour over 
the cabbage while hot. If served as 
cold slaw, chill after the dressing is 
added. 


For Meat and Vegetable Salads 


2 whole eggs or 4 yolks 
% cup of vinegar 
2 tablespoons of butter or other fat 
5 tablespoons of cream cheese 
2 tablespoons of cream 
\% teaspoon of sugar 
% teaspoon of salt 
\% teaspoon of mustard 
Dash of paprika 
1, teaspoon of celery seed 
3 drops of Tabasco sauce 

Beat the eggs and vinegar togeth- 
er until smooth. Cook the mixture in 
a double boiler, and stir constantly 
until the consistency is that of thick 
cream. Remove at once from the 
heat, add the fat and cream cheese, 
and stir until the mixture is smooth. 
Then add the cream and the season- 
ings. The cream cheese may be 
omitted, and more cream, sweet or 
sour, used in its place. These ingredi- 
ents will make about one cup of 
dressing. 


Cooked Fruit Salad Dressing 


4 cup of vinegar 

cup of sour cream 
tablespoon of sugar 
teaspoon of salt 

4 teaspoon of mustard 

4 teaspoon of paprika 


9 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2 whole eggs or 4 egg yolks 
, 


Beat the eggs, add the other ingre- 
dients, and mix thoroly. Cook in a 
double boiler, and stir constantly till 
the mixture thickens. 


BIXBY’S Jet-Oil cleans and 
dyes as it polishes. Fine for 
women’s and children’s kid 
shoes. All colors... only 15 
cents at all stores. 
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BLXBY: 


ET-Oll, 


SHOE POLISH 
“ANS. DYES ano SHINE 
BLACK SHOES 








OTHER BIXBY POLISHES 


ROVAL—self-shining black polish gives in- 
stant shines without rubbing. 

BLACK DYE—turns light colored leathers 
(except suedes) to a jet black. 

SHU WITE—removes dirt and stains from 
white buck, canvas, suede and kid shoes. 



















“I like fellowship and plenty 
of talk. That's why we al- 
ways serve Tone’s whenever 
we have callers. It makes 
mighty smart conversation.” 
For a new thrill, try Tone’s 
Coffee. Four individual blends 
. .. Old Golden, Coffee House, 
Zest and Russet. Each de- 
lightfully fresh in a hi-vac- 
uum tin or jar. Satisfaction 
for every taste—every pursel 


NE’ 
TONES Ask your grocer for them. 


SPICES. 
There are two kinds of spices, 
Tone’s and “‘others.’ 


sie. Old Golden 





mite 
COFFEE 











Try One of These 
Butterfly Holders 


2° 


The coffee or tea must be hot, and of course 
the handle frequently gets hot too This 
gaily colored butterfly, in shades of orange, 
slips right over the handle and protects the 
hand. It will brighten the morning hours, 
and may be used for afternoon tea as well 
Will fit the ordinary percolator, tea or 
coffee pot handle. It comes stamped on 
material complete with floss and directions. 
Order No ‘8572 for only 15c, or No. 
C85722 for a pair, at only 25c. Address 
THE QUILT EDITOR 
WALLACES’ FARMER 


and 1OWA HOMESTEAD 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
(Allow ten days for delivery) 
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OUR READERS MARKET 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 
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Rates and Information 


Our classified advertising rate, without dis- 
play type or illustration, is 15 cents a word per 
insertion, for one, two or three insertions; 12 
cents a word per insertion where same ad runs 
four or more consecutive times. Send full re- 
mittance with each order. if advertisement 
contains less than 14 words, remittance should 
be for $2.10 for each insertion. 

Count each whole number, initial and sign 
as a word. Count your name and address as 
part of the ad. TI ius, * Fi j ” is counted 
as three words, “226 West ‘ 
as four words, and ‘Des 4 is 
counted as two. “$1’’ and ‘'$5,432,000” are 
mn. counted as one word 

0. D.” counts as three words, “R. F..D. 

4” sous as four words; “‘R. as two. Ads 

must reach us by Wednesday noon, ten days 

before issue date. 

you bave not advertised with us recently, 

be sure to give two references. ‘his is for your 

own protection. One should be your banker 

and the other some responsible business man. 

To avoid delay, send letters of recommendation 

witb your order. Write or print your ad plainly. 
For your convenience in figuring, the 
following table gives the cost of most desir- 
able advertisements for various insertions: 


‘t.”’ is counted 
Moines, Iowa 


Number of Insertions : 


ee 
2.10'/$ 4 20'$ 
3.15) 6.3 

4 44 8.40] 
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7.35 
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AUCTIONEERS 


AMERICAN “AUCTION COLLEGE, 
— City. Free B. ta log. Omaha-Chicago, 


KANSAS 
Terms soon, 


___ COMMISSION HOUSES __ 


MOST MONEY FOR YOUR POUL TRY BY SHIP- 
ping Dauber Brothers. Prices going to be higher 
than last year on spring chickens and other poultry. 
Get benefit of high market by shipping direct. 
Express agents selling cheap light weight coops. 
Best to market your poultry direct. Get all there 
is in it. Prices will be best in years, The way to 
get the benefit is to ship us. Dauber Brothers, 
4152 Fulton Street, Chicago, Mlinois. 
You R BROILERS AND OTHER POULTRY, 
also dressed veal, ring more money when 
shipped to the house favored by biggest buyers. 
Highest prices paid for eggs in case or carload 
lots. Parcel post shipments welcome. Check mailed 
day shipment arrives. Market reports free. Karsten 
& Sons, Dept. WF, 1100 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
HIGHEST PRICES LIVE POULTRY—QUALITY 
recognized. Coops furnished. We need _ fancy 
Barred Rock and Colored Broilers and Fryers. 
rite us. Wholesale buyers. D. L. Hemman Com- 
pany, 127 South Water Market, Chicago. 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY, DEPT. D, 23 
Fulton St.. Chicago Live and Dressed Poultry 
Eggs—-Veal. Immediate returns—highest prices. 
Write for tags—bulletins—free booklet on dressing, 
packing, shipping 
OUR TRADE NEEDS FANCY POULTRY, big 
and eggs. Top market guaranteed. Wr for 
uotations and free marketing _booklet. ‘Cou le 
Jommission Company, Chicago Established 1873. 
CHICAGO BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 216-222 
Peoria St., Chicago. Commission a specialty. 
Poultry, veal, eggs and_ butter Highest prices 
obtained. Returns mailed same 3 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY 
and veal. Highest possible prices paid Write 
for information and tags. Drake & Bonfield, 940 
Fulton St., Chicago 














ORE dW ae 
WE BUY GOOSE AND DUCK FEATHERS AT 

highest. prices. Dept. 9, Columbia Feather Com- 
pany, 413 West_} Huron Street, Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MISCELLANEOUS 








FARM LANDS 


BUY A SOUTHWEST SSOTA CORN 
Chez uper to own than rent. 


farm on easy terms. 
Small down payment, balance like rent. Burt I. 
Minnesota 


Weld & Son, Slayton, oa a 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- 
ern Minnesota foreclosed farms at cost for sale 
bank Write John 8S. Sorensen, 50 South 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill 
NADA. FOR INFORMATION REGARDING 
farm settlement opportunities in Western Canada 
write Canadian Pacific Railway, 306 Union Station, 
St. Paul, Minnesota mone Seok 
GOOD FARMING LAND, JUNEA COUNTY, 
Wisconsin. $5 to $10 per acre. Over 4,000 
acres to select from 4eise Bros., Necadah, Wis- 
consin 








E __ MALE oak, 

MEN TO LEARN BARBER TRADE 
Work under new National Code 
salaries. Can earn living while 
Moler College, 59 E. Monroe 


WAITED: 
by short plan 
that guarantees 
learning Write 
Street, Chicago _ 
WANTED FARMERS, AGE 18 TO 50, QUAL- 
ify for steady Government jobs. Commence $105- 
$175 month. Write today for valuable free infor- 
mation. Instruction Bureau, 384, St. Louis, Mis- 
sour. 
AVIA’ ATION, 
ing for limited number. 
Technical Institute, Des Moines, 


American 
oa FEMALE oe = 
AMAZING DISCOVERY LADIE SNAG- 
proof hose soubles wear ERA wanted. 
0 port unity for $20 weekly. No canvassing. Actual 
san hosiery free. Write fully. American Hosiery 
Mille, Dept A-39, Indianapolis, 
WANTED: | ADIES TO LEARN BEAUTY CUL 
> short plan. Work under new National 
sameeeean salaries Can earn living 
» ho arning Write Moler College, 59 E. Monroe 
icago 
SPECIAL WORK FOR “MOTHERS WHO NEED 
$14 weekly at once. No canvassing, experience 
or investment. Give ane size. Dept A 36. Harford 
Frocks, Cincinnati, Ohic 


OPPORTUNITY, GROUND TRAIN- 
Home study. Box 59, 
i lowa 





ee FEMALE eo 
TEACHERS: WE HAVE VACANCIES, 

grades, high schools: all departments. 
Exchange, Dept Kansas City, Kansas. tan A 
GET THE JOB YOU WANT WITH AN AD IN 

Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. Your 
message will go into over 260,000 farm homes in 
Jowa and nearby states, 


RURAL, 
Teachers’ 





FARM MACHINERY 


“SPECIAL BARGAIN PRICES.’ TY 

rebuilt threshers, various sizes and nahin I r 
thal Steel Shredders. Number nine Birdsell clover 
huller. For description and prices write, Baskerville 
& Dabl, Watertown, South Dakota, 
UNDERBODY HAND HOISTS AND STEEL 

coal, gravel and farm hodies for all trucks. Also 
comfortable tractor implement seats. Dependable 
Company, Streator, Tllinois, 


REMEMBER — USED PARTS FOR AUTOS, 
trucks, tractors. We. sell cheap. Write, wire, 
Elmwood Auto Wrecking Company, Galesburg, 


Tilinois. 





FOR SALE: NICHOLS SHEPARD STEEL 

thresher, roller bearings complete, $350. Hay 
baler, $125. Ben Mitchell, Shenandoah, Iowa. _ 
FOR SALE: 5 USED PORTABLE MILLS, 5 

corn shellers, 8 threshers, 10 tractors, 34 shred- 
ders, 5 fillers. Mielke, Ne ow _Hampton, Iowa. = 
8 USED THRESHERS, 5 USED TRACTORS. 

Reconditioned, Write for prices. Stahl Bros., 
De Witt, Towa, te % 
IMPROVE GRIND- 
Omaha. 


CROWFOOT BURI 
ers. Fred Miller, 917 Farnam, 





a eae FARM L LIGHT BATTERIES 
RAVE 75 PER CENT ON FARM LIGHT BAT- 
eries. Slightly used Edison navy submarine bat- 
tories, ideal for farm light plants. Indestructible, 
nickel-stee a for 20 years toughest service. 
Also 6-volt, lent bulbs fit ‘standard sockets, regu- 
lar size, 75c each ; $7.20 per dozen, postpaid. 
Write Wind-Power Light’ ‘Company Newton, owa, 
WAGG BATTE RY MANUFACTURING COM- 
pany, Wapello, lowa. Get our prices on new 
Farm Light Batteries 
FARM LIGHT PLANTS C Gyo 
WIND-DRIVEN LIGHT PLANTS, COST NOTH- 
ing to operate and last a lifetime. Circular free, 
Air Electric Machine Company, Jewell, lowa. 
SERVICE PARTS FOR DELCO PLANTS, 
batteries. Republic Electric Company, 
Iowa bsiablished 1916. 
FEED BAGS WANTED Me 
WE BUY FEED BAGS fd FREIGHT ON 
200 or more. Lincoln Bag Company, Springfield, 
Tilinois 








FARM 
Davenport, 








GRAVE E MARKERS 
$12. BEAUTIFUL VICTORIA GRANITE 
grave markers full size; freight 


lettered_ free; 
paid. Guaranteed. Granite Arts, Inc., maha, 
Nebraska. 





HOG FEEDERS 


we Md 

FILMS DEVELOPED ANY SIZE 25c¢ COIN IN- 
cluding two enlargements. Century Photo Sery- 

ice, Box 829, La C , Wisconsin. 

ROLLS DEV 
a 

Palen Studic 


PED, ANY SIZE. 25c. EN. 
coupon — offer. Individual service, 
‘aledonia, Minnesota, 
4 OP ED AND 16 PRINTS s36 Size 
F 5e coin Reprints 3c eac Sma 
Photo Shop, ‘Wino a, pena 
FIRST FILM DEVEL 8 PRINTS, EN- 
largement, 25c coins. “Superior Photo Sery 
Dept. S. Waterloo. Iowa, 
CRAWFORD'S PHOTO SERVICE, 
lowa. Any roll finished, 
largement_and_ coupons 
20 REPRINTS “25¢e. FILM 
prints each negative, 25c. Skrudland, 
Overhill, Ch azo. 
HAND COLORED 
each roll, 25c. 
Chicago. 
Two CRYSTAL S§ STIPPLE 
with each roll, 25c 
Chicag 


16 BEAUTIFUL GLOSS PRINTS, 25 


rial_ Film Service, Unionville, Missouri 


MINERAL WATER CRYSTALS 








HUMBOI DT, 
25c¢ coin. Free 





DEVELOPED 
4118-5 








ENL ARGEMENT 


WITH 
Colorgraph-5, 


Dunning Stat 


ENLARG 
Photoshop, 4112-! 











“SUCCESSFUL SELF FEEDERS, 

$42, now $28; other sizes Save_ chores 

Des Moines Incubator Co., Des Moines, 

"HOG WATERERS 

D ISCOUNT ON GOLD MEDAL 

Waterer nd repai parts, also supply 

barrel Is for Monarch Hog Watereis. Hargrove Com- 
pany, Des Moines. 





ae HOSE 


LADIES’ BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSE. 
imperfect, 5 pairs $1, postpaid 
guaranteed Economy "Hosiery Company, 

North Carolina 


KODAK FINISHING 


FILMS DEVELOPED 


2 prints each negative 


ONLY 5c 


negatives nenriited 2c. 
Summers’ Studio, Unionville. Mo. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED--PRINTED--25¢ 


Mail your films to the biggest and best. Rolls devel- 
oped and 8 good prints gua iranteed plus 8x10 inch 
enlargement coupon only 25c. Reprints_any size 3c 
each. Geppert Studios, Dept. 101, Des Moines, 
od 
FOR THOSE WHO LIKE GOOD PICTURES— 
Roll developed, 9 beautiful erysté ul gloss border 
prints, one in miniature folder, 5e coin. Nation- 
wide Photo Service, Box 33 $3, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 PRINTS, OIL | 
enlargement, 25c. Prompt service. 
anteed. Individual attention to each_ picture. 
Janesville Film Service, C25, Janesville, Wisconsin, 
ANY SIZE_ ROLL DE VE LOPED AND PRINTED, 
Se, including two enlargements from the best 
negatives One day service. Acme Developing 
Studio, Box 176, No. St. Paul, Minnesota. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED — TWO BEAUTIFUL 
double weight professional enlargements ana 8 
uaranteed never fade perfect tone prints, 25c coin. 
ays Photo Service, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

FANCY BORDER PICTURES DEVELOPE D 
and printed; six exposure rolls, 25c; eight ex 
poreres, 30c. Enlargement included. Midwest Photo 

ervice, Peoria, Tlinois 
[IX OR EIGHT EXPOSU RE ROLL AND 
prints 25¢ Also two Larja prints from your 
best negatives. Universal] Photo Service, Box T, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


"SLIGHTLY 
Satisfaction 
Asheboro, 








PAINTED 
Ww ork guar- 

















LIVESTOCK 








BEEF CATTLE 





__DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SPRCI 50 GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD 

pups (A ood farm dog.) Males, spayed females 
or females 3 (Raised from unkenneled 
working every day. ) 

training instructions. ) 

Terr bred for rats, S4: 

T 5 (Brown 

cross, $4.) 

Sunnyside Kennels, 





Waterspanic S, 
Write wants 
Reinbeck, Iowa. ba oe Ke 
GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS—THE 
only farm dog Best guaranteed heeler stock in 
Tnited States. Either sex or spayed females, Year's 
trial. Training in tructions Reduced prices, High- 
view Kennels, Cedar Falls, Towa Bi 
SHE PHERD, COLLIE, POLICE AND, R AT TER- 
rier pups. Males, $3.50; females ‘rained 
Shepherd cattle dogs. Heelers, $12. Tsa ae n, Brook- 
SL Si ee 
HIGH CLASS COLLIES -— COMPANIONS 
watchdogs, the kind — bring home the cows. 
Shomont, Monticello. Tow 
RAT TERRIER PUPS 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
fe rd. Kansas. i ‘4 
10 BREEDS—REGISTERED AND UNREGIS- 
tered. Write us your dog wants, Vans Kennels, 
Te Na, lowa, _ 


RED FOR RATTE s. 
Crusaders Kennels, Staf- 


CHOICE 


“HOW TO BREAK 


POLLED SHORTHORN BULLS ANY AGE ANI 
color. J. C. Wahls, St. Olaf, Iowa, Clayton 
County ? 
DAIRY | CATTLE are in 
COWS 10 FRESH GUERNSEYS, EASY MILK- 
ers and high producing. 10 high grade Guernsey 
heifer calves. J. Donald Gillaspey, Lamoni, Towa 
DAIRY COWS AND HEIFERS AT WHOLE- 
sale prices. Write or wire. Frank Lubrs Dairy 
Cow Market, South St. Paul, Minnesota. < 
HOLSTEIN BULLS, BRED FOR TYPE 
and production Priced reasonable. Shomont 
Farms, Monticello, Iowa, 
HORSES cs. ~ 
AND TRAIN HORSES,” A 
book every farmer and horseman should have. 
It is free; no obligations Simply address Berry 
School of Horsemanship, Dept. 287, Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio. eS 5, 
WHEN ANSWERING THESE GLASS!IFIED 
advertisements, mention that you saw it in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead—*‘Our Readers 
Market.” 











HAVE YOUR FAVORITE PICTURE IN COLORS 
on a beautiful photo mirror, 20c each; 2 for 35c 

(coin). _Send negatives. Rays Photo ‘Service, La 

Crosse, Wi isconsin 

FOR BETTER SNAPSHOTS—SEND TO AMERI- 
can Photo Service, 2946 Nicollet, Minneapolis, 

Minnesota. Roll developed, printed and 2 enlarge- 

ments 25c¢ 

COLORED ENLARGEMENT WITH 
roll developed, printed, 25c. Quality work, 

>. LaCrosse Film LaCrosse, 








PACH 
pro mpt 
Company, Wis 
consin. ‘ea 
FILMS DEVELOPED, 8 
largement, 2 cents in coin, Reprints, 3c ¢ ach. 
Gatewi ay Film Stu: lio, Dept. I, LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 
TWO PROFESSIONAL DOUBLE WEIGHT EN- 
largements and eight guaranteed prints, 25c. 
Mays Photo Shop, Box 870, La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
SPARKLING SNAPSHOTS. ROLL DEVELOPED, 
eight. sparkling prints, 2 enlargements, 25c Ace 
Photo Se rvice, Box 223, “Minneapolis, Minnesota i 
ROLL DEVELOP ED ‘AND 8 GUARANTEED 
prints, including two enlargements, 25¢ coin. 
Super Snapshot Service. Winona, _ Minnesota. 
EIGHT GUARANTEED PRINTS, TWO BEAU- 
tiful enlargements with each roll. 25c, Perfect 
Film Service, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


PRINTS, 5x7 EN- 








USE THIS ORDER BLANK NOW 





FARM LANDS. 


BUY A MINNESOTA FARM HOME DIRECT 
from the State of Minnesota. No commission to 
ay and more than 3.000 farms, big and small, 

ae whieh to select yours. Only 10 per cent cash 

needed to get possession Balance on 35% year 
contract. 5% per cent interest Por egg 

lists and further information address Dey 0 

Rural Credit, State Office Bldg., St. Paul  Min- 

nesota ees 

GET A FARM ON THE SOO LINE IN NORTH 
Dakota or northern Minnesota Conditions never 

to buy good land at prices that will never 
Crop payment plan or easy terms. Say 
state interested in As about _ reduced 
Send_ for information to_H. 8S. Funston. 
Sco Line Ry. Company, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota 

INDEPENDENCE, SE ¢ 
North Dakota 
ashington, Oregon 

terms Descriptive 

Mention state. J 

Railway, St. Paul, Minn _—— 

THE CENTRAL SOUTH GOOD RE g ished 
for general farm ing live stock production, Wri 

for free copy of ‘‘The Southland B. J Hoddy, 

General Development Agent, Dept. L-6, Louisville 

& Nashville R. R.. Louisville, Kentucky 

NEW DEAL IN F ARMS } SOTA, NORTH 
Dakota Montana, Idaho ington and Ore- 

s are cheaper prices lower. New low rates 
for free book. E Leedy, Dept. 707, Great 

Northern Railway, St. Par Minnesota 

HOMEST - AD- THOUSANDS OF ACRES 
available, ° tern states. Write Delaplane, Edge- 

water Colorado. 

MINNESOTA FARM LIST AND MAP. MU R- 

gs Land Office. (Established 1880.) Wa 





URITY ASSURED, 
Minnesota, Montana Idaho, 
Bargain prices, easy 

impartia advice 
34 Northern Pacific 





BUY GENUINE TEXAS MINERAL WATER 
Crystals direct. Two $1.50 size packages for 
Cc. OG. D. plus postage ‘repaid, money wit 
Each E gallons. Money-back 
+ 


ge makes 15 é 
> Products, Dept. 38, 419 Starr St 





OLD GOLD WANTED 
CASH FOR OLD GOLD TEETH, . CROWNS, 
bridges, jewelry by return mail. I pay most be 
cause I refine dental gold. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or shipment returned Govern ment_ licensed. 
Dr. Weisberg's Gold Refining Company, 1500 Hen- 
nepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


PIGEONS WANTED 
WANTED— 2,000 OLD. LIVE COMMON _ 
pigeons. Coops loaned free, prepaid. Will 
cents per dozen and express. Order coops 
catch pigeons until coops arrive. L. V 
Marengo, Iowa. 


PIPES AND FLUES 
PIPE. BOILER FLUES. 1% INCH | 
foot. 2 inch Flues, 10¢ foot. Used. G t 
Harris Machinery Company, y, Minneapolis, Minnes t 


_ POP CORN WANTED 
WE PAY HIGHEST PRICES FOR POP < COR N. 

Advise quantity and variety you have to 
American Pop € Corn Company, Sioux ux City, lowa ci 
RECs PIECES —s ; 
QUILT PIECES 100 BIG, FAST COLOR 

prints, 20c; 200, 35c; postpaid. Remnant Mart, 
Centralia, Minois. 

REFRIGERATORS _ ce, 

ICELESS REFRIGERATORS. LOW BY 
_ Windlass into well, cistern or 5 ecial excavation 
Use nature's refrigeration system. Empire Company, 
Washington, Iowa. ov ei: 
ELECTROLUX—-KEROSENE OPERATED RE- 

frigerator, air cooled, for farm homes, Electric 
Equipment Corp., Davenport, lowa. 

siLos 

OWN AN INDEPENDENT SILO—PAY AS IT 

pays you. Now is the time to buy. Reasonable 
prices and special discounts for Dp Capers. Triple 
wall, wood stave, tapestry tile and economy portable 
A type and price for every farm. Write for folders 
Independent Silo Co., 503, Pillsbury Ave., St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
BUY A CONCRETE SILO—-OFTEN PAYS FOR 

itself the first year. Silage is best and cheapest 
feed. Write Iowa Concrete Crib & Silo Company, 
Des Moines. 
































TOBACCO 


nase ON YOUR TOBACCO. ENJOY KEN- 
ucky’s Pride, home manufactured chewing, 30 
bie ‘twists, sweet or natural, 30 full size sacks 
smoking, extra mild or natural, $1. 24 
sweet plugs, $1. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Tobacco Company, Murray, Kentucky 


“KENTUCKY S FAVORITR.” GUARANTEF D 
best grade chewing or smoking, 10 pounds, $1; 
or 5 pounds "Pride of _ oe Cigarette Burley, 
roller and papers, $1. Free box Sweet Plugs, manu- 
facturing recipe, flavoring. Doran Farms, Murray, 
Kentucky 
BOX CIGARS FREE. WITH 5 LBS 
easy burning smoking, $1.2 
bulksweetened chewing 1.30 « 
extra mild, 10 Ths. $1.25. Cigarette roller 
free. Tobacco Union, BS2, Bandana, Kent 
TOBACCO POSTPAID, GUARANTEE 
best, two yea old, selected, mellow 
ing, 5 Ibs., $1 ; 10, $1.96. Best l 
Ibs 90c; 10, $1.50. Mark Hamlin, 
Tennessee 
KENTUCKY'S GUARANTEED RED 
Chewing or mild mellow smoking, 
$1—Double-bladed pocket knife, recipe 
tucky Farms, Murray, Kentucky. 
“GOLDEN HEART TENNESSEE'S FINEST 
mellow _ natural Neat 10 pounds smoking 0 
chewing, $1. Box of Twists free. Farmers Sales 
Company, Paris, Tennessee. 


GOLDLEAF FULL FLAVORED GUARANTEED 
pipe or cigarette toba 5 


first class chewing, 

Ibs. $1, ten, $1.75. Scraps, 10c Ib, Rives ‘Farms 

Sedalia, Kentucky PEA 
DOZEN 





full size 
Murray 








“MILD, 
> Ibs 





LEAF 





Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 


paper. Remittance for $ 











TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 
WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


Run my ad as follows 


(PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES) 


(Count as part of ad) 


RATES AT TOP OF PAGE. MINIMUM CHARGE, $2.10 


seeetimes in your 


is enclosed. 











SPECIAL:—MAY WE SEND YOU 3 
plugs chewing or 3 dozen sacks smoking for $1 
on 10 days trial? Carlton Tobacco Company, Pa- 
dueah, Kentucky 
SELECT LEAF SMOKING_OR CHEWING 
bacco, ten pounds, $1 ox cigars free 
gressive Farmers, Mayfield, Kentucky Se 
KENTUCKY HOMESPUN GUARANTEED 
choice chewing, 10 Ibs. $1. Mild smoking, !-- 
$1. Redden Farms, Murray, Kentucky i ‘ 
MILD PIPE TOBACCO, 5 POUNDS, 65c; 10-$1 
Pipe _free United Farmers, Mayfield, Kentuck 
VETERINARY 
CALVES PREMATURELY 
(abortion), rninous Stopped Qu 
Government inspectors. everywhere for two yeat 
could not find one failure. An unparalleled tes 
monial. Inexpensive, guaranteed Nonbreed n¢ 
rective included free Ren irkable references 
official honors. Bellwood Farms, South Richt 
Virginia rc — 
SEND 2hc FOR UTERINE CAPSULE FOR 
slow br eedir 1 COV or mares ane your 
freshen on " Tterine 
time Dr 
Grand Ave., 





COWS Li LOSING 


disease 


apsule on evets 
David R« 
Wauke 


_ WELL _REFRIGERATORS —" 
WE LI. REFRIG ERATORS WER 
2. Cost nothing to operate 
Moine ines” Ineubs ator Company, Des iecines. Iowa 
ne a a WINDMILLS 
WINDMILLS, $17.25. WRITE FOR I 
ture and special prices. Currie ihn Con 
pany, Dept. WF, Topeka, Kansas. 
WHEN ANSWERING THESE CL ASSIFIFD 
advertisements, mention that you saw it in _— 
bow 7 Farmer and Iowa Homestead— “Our Readers 
a 
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July 7, 1934 
MISCELLANEOUS 


AMANA ALL Te 5 FOR COMFORT- 

ers may be obtained in exchange for raw wool 
or purchased direct from our mill. Write for 
folder. Amana Society, Dept. B, 














INTO BLANKE 
at fair prices. Send 


fT. AR MERS WOOL—MAI ADE L 
for 
Mills, Monticello, 


robes, batting and yarns 
circulars Monticello Woolen 
Wisconsin 
ee 


——eE—_ 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 

BAIR FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT AT- 
“torneys; patents and trade-marks, 802 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
TALBERT DICK. NO CHARGE FOR CONSUL- 

tation or inquiry ae. 418 Des Moines 
owa. 














Bldg.. Des Moines, 


BABY CHICKS 


NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 

DNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREE 

ment governing any transaction between buyer 
and seller, who might advertise in these columns, 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead expects 
advertisers and buyers to comply with the following 
agreement. Where mature poultry is purchased on 
mail representations, without inspection, the. seller 
upon receipt of the purchase price will ship the 
poultry to the buyer, with the privilege of examina- 
tion at arrival. If for any reason the shipment is 
not satisfactory, the buyer will see that the poultry 
js properly fed and watered and returned immedi- 
ately to the shipper, the shipper standing carriage 
charges_one way, the buyer paying them the other 
way. Upon receipt of the returned shipment in good 
order, the shipper will then refund the original pur- 
chase price. poultry is shipped a considerable 
distance, the shipment should be fed, watered and 
giren a one or two days’ rest and then returned. 
This is in accordance to general custom in handling 
guch transactions and is assumed to govern all deals 
between our advertisers and subscribers. If there 
js any variance to the above regulations, shippers 
should notify buyers of them before filling orders. 
CHICKS: LEGHORNS AND HEAVY BRE EDS, 

$6.30. Sussex, Giants, $7.85. Whiteview Hatch- 


























ery, Roanoke, and 235 East Franklin, Peoria, 
Illinois 

STARTED CHICKS 
STARTED CHICKS FROM. PROF. KING'S 


mammoth brooding plant will save you expense 





and trouble. White, rown, and Buff Leghorn 
pullets, three and four weeks old, $19 and $22 
per 100 Also_ White Minorca pullets. Light breed 
cockerels, 3-4-5 weeks old, $5 per 100. Iowa 
Hatchery, Iowa City, Towa. 
TARGE HUSKY 2 WEEK OLD CHICKS, $9.50 
per 100, postpaid. Guaranteed strong, healthy, 
100 per cent live arrival. Hamilton Hatchery, 
Bancroft, Towa. 








POULTRY 


JERSEY WHITE GIANTS 


PULLET — COCKERELS. WHITE GIANTS: 
lack | * Gis ants; Buff  Minorcas; Lakenvelders. 
Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, Kansas. 


a WHITE LEGHORNS 
SUCChED WITH OUR LARGE TYPE HEAVY 
production chicks from two thousand Tancred 
hens bred on our own farm, direct Tancred_ farms 





breeding. Big egg size. Old hen mating, $6.30 per 
100, postpaid. Hamilton Leghorn Farm, Bancroft, 
Iowa 

- ae WHITE MINORCAS ai 
WHITE MINORCA CHICKS FROM_50 ACRE 


Flock mostly 


farm. $6.75 prepaid. Tenth year. 
Fairmont, Min- 


old hens. Personius Minorca Farm, 




















nesota rr 
a_i e 
DUCK EGGS POSTPAID. $4.25. HUNDRED, 
$1.60, 36. 150 Pekin layers. Ira Griffis, Nelson, 
Missouri. 
TURKEYS 
BL ACKHEAD IN TURKEYS PREVENTED, 
cured. t $1.75. Sample 25c. Williams Turkey 


Tonic, sc eatieello, Illinois. 





REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 

USE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER ON 

all your poultry for identification in case of 
theft. Tattoos on the web of the wing, a different 
number for each owner. List of marker owners is 
fled with sheriffs, police departments and_ others. 
Price, with complete instructions and ink for 100 
birds, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. Send all 
orders to Service Bureau Department, Wallaces 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Towa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


10,000,000 OHIO-GROWN CABBAGE PLANTS. 

















24-hour service. Guaranteed delivery. Copen- 
hagen, Red. Savoy, Flatdutch, Ballhead, postpaid 
200-55e: 400-81; 1. 000-81 60. Expressed : 2.000 
$2; 10.000-$9. ‘Catalog free. Mellinger’s, “North 
Lima, Ohio 
MILLIONS. NORTHERN G ROWN | ¢ GARBAGE 

plants. Cultivated. moss-packed. Leading varie- 
ties. Expressed: 1,000 $1 - 10,000-87.50. Post 
paid: 500-$1: 1,.000-$1.50. Buckeye Farms, 9 


Hazel Street, 

TEN \ VAR IETIES CABRAGE., 

onion and collard plants, $1-1.000; 

10,000-$7.50. Celery plants, $2.50- 

Virginia Plant Farm, Courtland, Virginia. 
SEED CORN 


Youngstown, Ohio 








BRUSSEL- 





a a ae 
EARLY 75 DAYS NORTHWESTERN _ DENT, 
test 95 per cent, shelled, bushel $1.40. Bernhard 


Company, Parkston, South Dakota. 








Livestock News 


The Strathmore Angus sale, the prop- 
étty of Fred Hahne, Webster City, Iowa, 
June 18, was well attended. Breeders 
Were in evidence from a wide territory, 
and the offering made a general average 
of $130. The top of the sale was Lot 19, 
& young August bull calf by Revolution 
Sst, selling for $250. Twenty females 
made a general average of $105. N. G. 
Kraschel cried the sale. We list those 
Selling for $100 and over: Bulls—Lot 1, 
Raymond Wilson, Sac City, Towa, $205; 

. Dr, Frakes, Woolstock, Iowa, $145; 3, 
J, H. Lyon, Whitten, Iowa, $125; 4, H. 
A. Dobbins, State Center, Iowa, $125; 5, 
G. E. Strac han, Humboldt, Iowa, $112.50 
4 C. F. Fegans, Lynchburg, Va., $225; 
s, McCoy & Wengert, Colo, Iowa, $117.50: 

C. H. Taylor, Earlham, Iowa, $177. 50; 
i E. J. Bergt, Schuyler, Neb., $142.50 
lf, Fisher & Lloyd, Milford, Iowa, $130; 
16, Ernest Eastwood, Fulton, Mo., $150; 
5, James Short, Columbia, Mo., $90; 17, 
Wyanet Farms, Davenport, Iowa, $162.50; 


Sy G. W. Baker, Leon, Iowa, $100; 19, 
: L. Snyder, $250; 20, Ralph Smith, 
leasant Plain, Ill., $120; 24, W. S. Aus- 


tin, Dumont, Iowa, $100. Females—Lot 26, 
Branwe ‘ll Bros., Ft. Dodge, Towa, $130; 
i¢0. M. Laughlin, Kirksville, Mo., 
Walter Muhle, Schuyler, Neb., 
Short, $125, $100; 
Taylor, 


199 & 
$132 20; 30, 31, James 


; E. Eastwood, $100; 36, C. H. 
S00; 37, Wayland Hopley, $135; 38, Earl 
on $130; 39, Van Well Bros., $122.50; 

» L. D. Nichol, Watertown, S. D., 


Hn 41, H. C. Miller, Hampton, Iowa, 








Abid first Shorthorn sale made by F. 
hlisberger & Son, Elgin, Iowa, June 





was well attended by cattle men from 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Future Livestock Sales 


SHORTHORNS 
Oct. 2—Macon County Shorthorn Breed- 


ers Assn., Macon, Mo.; J. F. Richards, 
Mer., Macon, Mo. 

ba 3— Boeger Farms, Salisbury, 
Mo 


Oct. 4—Livingston County Shorthorn 

Assn., Chillicothe, Mo. 

Oct. 10—Theo. Martin & Son, R. 1, Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa. 

Oct. 12—Daniel 
Iowa. 


E. Bower, 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


Dec. 12—Z. T. Dunham & Sons, Dunlap, 
Iowa, 


Bridgewater, 


HAMPSHIRES 
Oct. 10—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia. 
STOCKER AND FEEDER CATTLE 
Sept. 6—Oswald Strand (Annual Sale), 
Manly, Iowa. 





This firm presented an 
excellent lot of young cattle. The top of 
the sale was Lot 1, Cedarwood Regal 
King 2d, selling for $175 to Wm. Henkel, 
Mason City, Iowa. The 11 bulls averaged 
$64 each and 10 of them were less than 
12 months old, the youngest being calved 
last December. The 26 females, including 
15 open heifers, averaged $54, with 37 
lots making a general average of $60. 
Three bulls were bought on order to go 
to old Mexico. John Halsey did the sell- 
ing. We list those selling for $60 and 
over: Lot 1, Wm. Henkel, $175; 6, A. F. 
Rasmussen, Arlington, Iowa, $60; 8, Wes- 
elman & Beckner, Calmar, Iowa, $60; 9, 
A. Clause, Earlville, Towa, $67.50; 10, E. 
Schori, Elgin, Towa, $69. Females—Lot 
18, H. H. Jones, $60; 26, Robertson & 
Son, $67.50; 27, H. K. Owens, $85; 28, E. 
Schori, $65; 34, Ben Flage, Waukon, Iowa, 
$71; 35, Weselman & Beckner, $63; 37, E 
Schori, $62. 


a wide territory. 


The Rookwood Farm Shorthorn sale of 
high class Shorthorns owned by Dean C. 
F. Curtiss, June 30, was well attended. 
Perhaps Ames is in the heart of the driest 
section of the state, nevertheless cattle- 
men were willing to buy good seed stock. 
The top of the sale was a November bull 
calf, Browndale Leader, a splendid son 
of Browndale Grand, selling on order to 
Geo. H. Sawyer,.Modesto, Calif., for $275. 
The top female was 61st Duchass of 


Gloster, selected by F. W. Hubbell, at 
$160. The 10 bulls averaged $111.65 each, 
with 20 females making $78 and the 30 


lots a general average of $90. Auctioneer 
N. G. Kraschel cried the sale. We list 
those selling for $100 and over: Lot 1, 
Harvey M. Lawton, Cooper, Iowa, $130; 
7, Wm. Scar, Earlham, Iowa, $153; 8, Geo, 
H. Sawyer, $275; 11, Olaf Rude & Son, 
Hills, Minn., $100; 21, F. W. Hubbell, Des 
Moines, Iowa, $160; 25, Chris Gowdsen, 
Thornton, Iowa, $150: 20, Edellyn Farm, 
Wilson, IIL, $110; 22, Iowa State Fair and 
American Shorthorn Breeders Associa- 
tion, to be awarded as a prize at the 
Iowa State Fair to Four-H Club mem- 
ber, $100. 


The Brown Swiss sale of F. M. Wolfe, 
Wesley, Iowa, on June 12, brought out a 
good crowd in spite of the hot weather 
and the depleted pastures. The entire 
offering was sold at satisfactory prices. 
Calves four months old sold for from $15 
to $39, and heifers up to $79 per head, 
with a good demand. The top bull 
brought $145. Murl Williams, Linn Grove, 
Iowa; Loyd Link, Iowa Falls, Iowa; Em- 
ory Egli, Manson, Iowa; H. J. Long, Rock 


Valley, Iowa; Ed. Edworth, Ottosen, 
Iowa, and Mike Heiderschide, Bancroft, 


Towa, were the heaviest purchasers, Most 
of the cattle were sold to outside buvers. 
Col. H. S. Duncan cried the sale, with 
Col. Joe Mattern in the ring. 

Ed. P. Laughlin, Imogene, Iowa, that 


well known Polled Shorthorn breeder, is 
offering seven head of very choicely bred 
bulls for sale, of the Augusta, Duchess of 
Gloster, Dorothy, Missie and Marr tribes. 
These are ready for use and are priced 
right. Write, phone or go and see him. 
Kindly mention this paper. 


Choice bred Hampshire sows in pig to 
the great boar, Strongheart, are adver- 
tised for sale by the Fort Dodge Cream- 
ery Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa. It will pay 
any Hampshire breeder to buy one of 
the sows bred to this great boar. 


If you want a good Angus bull, go to 
see Mable Sheaf, Walnut, Iowa. She is 
offering eight nice yearlings for sale, and 
at prices any farmer can afford to pay. 





DR. HERMAN BOCKEN PASSES 

Dr. Herman Bocken, Harlan, Iowa, one 
of the best known physicians in western 
Iowa, and one of the well known breeders 
of Aberdeen Angus cattle, passed away 
in an Omaha hospital on June 10. He 
had been sick but a few days with pneu- 
monia, and was taken to the hospital for 
treatment, but grew gradually worse and 
finally succumbed to the ravages of this 
dreaded disease. Dr. Bocken was one of 
the most optimistic breeders we had in 
this state, and had built a splendid herd 
of Angus cattle. He was buried at Har- 
lan, Iowa, where he had lived for a great 
many years. He leaves a wife and family 
to mourn his loss. 





NEW WELL DRILLING OUTFIT 

of water, due to shallow wells 
going dry, has made the drilling of wells 
a good business in the midwest this sum- 
mer. One of the latest outfits for doing 
this work economically and surely is be- 
ing manufactured by the Lisle Corpora- 
tion, Box 1212, Clarinda, Iowa. This out- 
fit can be operated by one man with the 


Scarcity 








The Markets 








Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage 
of Ten-Year Average 


The table below shows the trend of prices as com- 
pared with the average for the corresponding week 
for the ten-year period, 1924 to 1933. This elimi 
nates seasonal bias and gives comparable figures for 
last week, two weeks ago, a month ago and a year 
ago. Comparison of farm prices with prices of other 
commodities may be made by noting the trend of 
retail prices paid by farmers and Fisher's wholesale 
price index. 
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Retail prices paid by farmers 85! 85] 84) 75 
Fisher’s index number ...... 90) SS! 86) 73 
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1,300-lb. fat cattle ................. |} 76] 76) T4l 58 
1,100-Ib. fat cattle ..... accsessel SOL SEE SET 
Canners and cutters scccceceeel 46) BG1 OH) SBF 
EPS A ea } 59} 57] S57] 59 
Hogs—Chicago— | | 
Heavy hogs . | 41' 49 
Light hogs .. 41| 47 
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Grain—Chicago— | | 
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Wheat, No. 2 red santos 78 
Wheat, No. 2 northern 80 
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Corn 

Oats... = J 

Wheat, No. 2 hard i! 
Wool and Hides— | | 

Quarter-blood wool—Boston ....| 86] 86) 94] &5 

Light cow hides—-Chicago ........ 66) 70} 75! 86 

1-F eeds— | 
Cottonseed meal—-Milwaukee 74| 74! 77 66 
l.inseed__meal——-Milwaukee 82| 82) 73! 71 
Bran—Kansas City ...... 1103/114| 84) 62 
Shorts—Kansas City .. | 89] 92] 83! 70 

_ Hay— { 
No. 1 timothy—Chicago .. 118/116] 92] 58 
No. 1 alfalfa—Kansas City | 92] 94] 67] 62 
Other Farm Products— | ! 
Rutter—Chicago 71] 73] 70! 70 
Red clover seed—-Chi | 67] 66] 65! 56 
Timothy seed——Chicago 1175/162/128! 63 
Cotton—New York ... | 72] 73 67! 61 
Eggs—Chicago ........ G8! 67! 67) 59 
Fat_ hens—Chicago ..............000+- 67| 61] 57! 52 
Provisions—Chicago ! 
Lard 62! 58] 58 
am 73| 64! 61 
Bacon 66) 59! 53 
Futures—Chicago— | 
orn— | 
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Industrial Products— | | 
Coke—Connellsville .................. 151/150/146! 68 
ae one ames ..| 93] 921 90! 7 

Copper—New ..--| 76) 76] 711 66 
Crude petroleum——New York .| 911 91) 901 52 
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Interest. ae 4 90 day paper— 

New Yo 25] 24] 231 25 
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Railroad stocks --| 49) 53] 51! 51 
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Livestock Receipts and Prices 


The following table gives data as to per cent of 
ten-year average for receipts and prices as they have 
prevailed week by week for the past ht weeks. 
Fach week is compared ith —e 1924. 1933 average 
of the corresponding week. receipts, , 4 mar- 
kets; cattle and sheep, A. markers. Sheep and 
lamb receipts are combined. 
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April 29 to May 5 87|/104| 72 

May 6 to 12 86! 96) 74 

May 13 to 19 83} 99) 71 

May 20 to 26 .......... vee 126) 70 

May 27 to June 2 ........ 95/115! 70 

June 3 to ss 116/114) 68 

June 10 to 16 ....... 88| 92! 76 

June 17 to 23 ....... 4141)125) 76 

April 29 to May 5 ........... 75| 85| 80 

May 6to 12. 63) 85) 75 

May 13 te 19 49) 63! 56 

8 | FSR Phar 99| 48 

May 27 to June 2 65] 82! 30 

June 3 to 73) 8&3! 33 

June 10 to 18 ea 65| 71! 34 

June 17 to 23 .. sine 59| 73! 34 
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Pork Products 


The following table gives the percentage of the 
ten-year average, 1924 to 1933, of pork preducts 
stored at western phen: Ba 
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aid of a team, and is easily handled, due 
to the new type of construction. In 
many cases, operators have bored as deep 
as 100 feet a day. 

While shallow wells are dry, 
ones are giving service, 
short of water should 
new outfit. The Lisle concern will be 
pleased to forward a circular outlining 
their machine and telling you how to 
make money. 


the deeper 
and every farmer 
investigate this 








Earn big profits makin 
community with 


LISLE IMPROVED 
— AND AUGERS 


A better money-maker than « 


4% 300-acre farm Wm. Kelly, Quinn, 
-é S. D., made $101.75 in 9 hours; 





LL > in your 


Frank Tuma, New Prague.Minn., 
took in $97.50 his first day 
100 ft. ina day; 


complicated parts te get out of 

order; easy te set ap; ne exper 

lence necessary. Act now, write 

for illustrated circular of money - 
ing opportunities 


LISLE CORPORATION 
Box 1212, Clarinda, towa 


Reduced nines 


Easy payment plan; 
one-third down, bal- 
ance in installments 
out of your earnings. 








Now It’s the 

AMERICAN and 
AMERICAN ANNEX 

IN ST. LOUIS 

501 Rooms with Bath. Excellent Food. Do 


town but out of the congestion. Rates $1. 50 ul ap 
Single; $2.00 up Double. 6th & Tth "a Market. 














It is easy to make money 
“with cattle on a corn-belt farm 
when you raise the right kind 
Shorthorns are adapted to the 
corn belt—they convert your 
roughage and grain into 
beef at lowest cost. 
good demand for Shorthorns in 
your community. Low recerding fees. 

information. Send card today 
Shorthorns. Amer Short- 

13 Dexter 

Chica au 

















horn B s Ass'n, 
Park Ave., Dept. W, 








ABERDEEN ANGUS __ 


~- ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


I am offering eight choicely bred yearling An 
bulls for sale sired by a son of the great Earl = 





shall. These bulls are priced to sell. Write or 

come and see them. Address 

MABLE SCHEEF WALNDUT, IOWA 
SHORTHORNS 





CHOICE POLLED SHORTHORN BULLS 

I am offering for sale 7 head of very choice Polled 
Shorthorn bulls, of the Missie, Augusta, Dorothy, 
Duchess of Gloster tribes, all fit to head herds, re idy 


for use. No better breeding and priced to sell. 
Write, peers = come. 
E. P. LAUGHLIN IMOGENE, IOWA 


POLLED SHORTHORN BULLS 


We offer ten choice red, white and roan bulls, 6 
to 12 months old. Scotch breeding and every one 





Sinectly related to International prize winners. Alse 
1e¢1 
8. B. HUDSON & SON KNOXVILLE, IOWA 





MILKING SHORTHORNS 


BREEDER of Milking Shorthorns for over 40 years 
the choicest American and Clay and Bates and 
imported breeding with excellent milking ancest 
Bulls 2 to 12 months old. A few choice, tried, 
rene sows i bred heifers. 
) i ollie poppies. Founder of the Peer- 
less Herd. John ogsdon, Decorah, Iowa. 


Milking Shorthorn Bulls 


Splendid bulls from six to twelve mont! 
by Alasa Leila's Chief, whose dam's nh rey 
ibe. Milk, t.F Ibs. Butter Fat. Write or come 


nd see ou 
LEIGHTON, IOWA. 


ANDREW BARNES. 
HAMPSHIRES 


HAMPSHIRE BRED GILTS 
Choice, richly bred ag from tested producers 
mated for early fall litters by outstanding sires in- 
cluding several bred to STRONG HEART, a leading 
contender for ——, or ~ 1934 shows. Im- 
muned and plea 
FT. DODGE CREAMERY co. 


TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTH 
BRED GILTS 


Boars and fall pigs, either sex. Well 
grown—good litters—double treated. 
Prompt shipment. 


J. J. NEWLIN Grimes, Iowa 
HORSES AND JACKS 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


STALLIONS + MARES FOR SALE. Oakdale 
Farceur, the breeding son of Farceur, 

heads our stud. - 3 _ ¥-— are noted for their 

quality, size and substance. Visitors welcome. 


©. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 
SHEEP 


FOR SALE 


High class Oxford, Hampshire, South- 
down, and Shropshire rams, in show 
form, Oxford, Hampshire, Southdown 
and Rambouillet ewes. 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


Animal Husbandry Dept. Ames, Iowa 











Ft. Dodge, Iowa 


























NICHOLS’ BOOKS 
at BARGAIN PRICES 


Thousands have followed “‘The Traveler” 
through many foreign lands. His ten books 
make a great library for the home. All are 
well bound in cloth and most of them are 
illustrated. The regular price of the ten 
books is $14.25, but you can get them post- 
paid for $9.00. Address 








Wallaces’ Farmer and 
lowa Homestead 
Book Department Des Moines, Iowa 
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| HAD.A BERTH in the ninth 
sleeper. It was a heavy train and a cold 
night —snowing—and I thought about 
the man with his hand on the throttle. 
I admire and respect those men.” 


To me a Cigarette 
is the best smoke. It’s a 
short smoke ...and then 
again it’s milder. 

“I notice that you 
smoke Chesterfields also. 


I like them very much.” 


© 1934, LicceTt & Myers Topacce Co 





DETACIT PUB tiIakr 


